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**Are you called upon to supply young folks with 
reading matter? Do you know what a valuable and 
worthy publication Harper's Youne Prorxe is? It 
is clean, wholesome, interesting, elevating, inspiring.” 
~—Stochester Herald. 


HARPER’S YOUNG PEOPLE, 


An ILiusteaten Weexvy. 


The first number in the new year (issued Jan- 
wary 3d) contains an abundance of interesting and 
scasonable matter. 

* Emilia’s Twelfth-Night Party” is a suggestive 
story, as also is, in a different way, Mr. Munuir- 
TRICK’S amusing sketch, called“ A Passage in the 
Life of Willie ( oon,” which will be concluded in 
€ ne, Mr. W. L. Avpen’s whimsical 


, : ” 
New Robinson Crusoe,” grows more 


the next niumbe ry 
serial, “A 
and more inte resting, and is Sully supple mented by 
Me. Freperick Barnarn’s drawings. 

Mas. Hernick’s article, “* The Bottom of the 
Sea,” is a model for the treatment of scientific sub- 
r ox Skating,” by J. Mac- 


DONALD OXLEY, is thoroughly practical, and will be 


jects for young readers 


continued in the next number. 
A SPECIAL SUPPLEMENT, 


futended for the older readers, contains an article 
entitled “ Two Girls,” by Lattian W. Betrs, which 
tells, in a brief space and sympathetic manner, the 
story of a recent and snecess ful effort wm practical 
phi inthropy ;, and “Cigarette Smoking,” by Dr. 
‘Titus Munson Coan, 


SUBSCRIPTION Pricx, $200 PER YEAR. 


A specimen copy of Harrgr’s Youna Propie 
will be sent on application, 





HARPER’S BAZAR. 
SATURDAY, JANUARY 21, 1888. 


Our next number will contain a PaTTrERN-SHEET 
SvuppeLement, with a large variety of patterns, il. 
dustrations, and dex riptvons of Lapies’ WINTER 
‘TOILETTES, comprising a brilliant double page of 
Dinner and Evenitne Dresses in the latest styles ‘ 
Ciorn and Compination Costumes for the Housk 
and STREET; Wraps ; Bodices ; Girls’ Frocks : 
Neck Wear ; Gloves ; Embroidery Patterns Jor 
Swedish Aprons, Cushions, etc. ; toge ther with 
choice literary and artistic attractions, 


BRET HARTE’S NEW STORY. 





The next number of Harper's Bazar will con- 
tain the Sirst chapter of a charming new novele tte, 
entitled 


“THE ARGONAUTS OF NORTH LIBERTY,” 


by the brilliant writer Bret Harte, author of 
* The Millionaire of Rough-and-Ready,” “ The 
Crusade of the ‘ Excelsior,” etc., ete. 


TRAINING THE NEW MAID. 


flere are few trials of serious moment 

to which the common house-keeper of 
North America is more bitterly subject than 
that of training new maids, whether for 
house-work or kitchen-work, or, according 
to the vernacular, than that of “ changing 
help.” 

The time having arrived when one domes- 
tic leaves and another is to take her place, 
or when two domestics effect a clearance at 
once and two new ones appear upon the 
scene, the mistress, who is the grain ground 
between two stones, may well tremble at the 
fate before her. Perhaps a departing maid 
does not, as the heathen Chinee is said to 
do, write up in some secret place known 
only to the freemasonry of the craft the 
character of the place and people, with an 
account of their demands and exactions, but 
she leaves behind her a record in closets, 
pots and pans and kettles and the rest, of 
what can be evaded or avoided in that house, 
and the mistress often finds it best to have 
an interregnum in which she herself and a 
char-woman shall set things in neatness and 
order, that the new-comer may ascertain at 
ouce that neatness and order are the things 
expected of her; and the mistress is already 
thoroughly tired out when the new maid 
arrives with her little bundle of garments, 
not yet bringing her trunk, because not yet 
sure if the place is going to suit her. 

If the maid is one who has lived out be- 
fore, and that not at the highest wages, and 
if she have a colleague of like experience, 
what vexations await the mistress in nine 
cases out often! Mrs. So-and-so wasa lady, 
she was; Mrs. So-and-so scorned to turn 
keys on her help, she did; this is the way 
things are done in houses where they know 
what’s what; and insolence and insubordi- 
nation tread on one another's heels so fast as 
to hurry the maids out of that house with 
despatch, the more especially if the house 
be one of those in alarge city. In the tenth 
case the maid has learned her business, is 
neat, industrious, active, obliging, perhaps 
a trifle top-lofty withal, but in most ways so 
desirable as to be an object of premium val- 





ue, not to be found without search, and not 
to be had without price. 

Often worn out in patience, in nerve, in 
body, the mistress who cannot afford the 
price of the tenth, or who does not know 
where to find her, comforts herself with 
servants who have just landed; and quite 
as often the mistress who has the services 
of the desirable maid offered to her, and who 
can afford any price she chooses, prefers to 
take the newly arrived and totally untaught 
person and teach and train her herself to 
her own ways, rather than take one who has 
been taught ways she may not like, or who 
has been half taught and half ruined as help 
by some one else. And then what purgato- 
rial region is this into which she descends! 
The poor little maid, perhaps not quite re- 
covered from her sea-sickness and the hard- 
ships of her voyage, totally ignorant of the 
names of many of the commonest utensils, 
and of course of their uses, to whom a piteh- 
er is a jug, a stove-lifter something un- 
heard-of, the language itself almost jargon, 
in a strange house, among strange people, 
with her life in her hands, we might say (if 
it were not that if it were in her hands it 
would be sure to be broken), her livelihood 
depending on her power to please, and there- 
fore on her power to learn, is stunned aud 
bewildered and alarmed for herself into a 
condition bordering upon absolute stupidi- 
ty; and with the best good-will in the world 
she finds it impossible to do anything right, 
and the mistress begins to think it will be 
impossible to teach her. Except for the 
care exercised by the mistress personally, 
the house would be topsy-turvy; nothing 
would be in its right place. Sbe goes about 
picking up, clearing up, hanging up; she ex- 
plains, she repeats, she reminds, she re- 
bukes, she commands, she pleads, she praises, 
she argues; she goes all over it again from 
the beginning; she sits down in despair. 
One hour’s work is only to undo the previ- 
ous hour’s work; whatever she tells the 
maid seems to go in at one ear and out at 
the other; nothing is noted, nothing is re- 
membered ; each day is a fresh trial to both ; 
the bread is scorched, the roast is under- 
done; dust isin the corners; the dishes smell 
of sour dishcloths, the cotfee is mud, the 
steak is a cinder; the maid herself is half 
kempt, collarless, half the time shoeless, the 
front of her conglomerate attire soaked in 
greasy moisture, her eyes wandering, her 
mouth open, ber face growing more and 
more blank of expression, for if she express- 
ed anything it would be despair too. 

And all the time there is the head of the 
house! Breakfast must be satisfactory to 
him; dinner must be on time; rooms must be 
in order; friends must be entertained; the 
mistress must be presentable, cool, unflur- 
ried, unworried. Possibly there are chil- 
dren too, whose welfare must be watched 
over, and nothing of the turmoil allowed to 
interfere with it. What wonder if nerves 
and temper and all give way, aud the mis- 
tress feels that Job’s trials were nothing to 
hers, and is all but ready to send the girl 
away and do the work herself, and see if 
that will suit people? when, presto! the con- 
fusion begins to clear, the maid shows plain- 
ly that she knows a hawk from a hernshaw, 
the kitchen blossoms like the rose, the meals 
come up seasonably and are appetizing and 
are served in order, the house puts on an 
aspect of comfort, peace and quiet aud com- 
parative content reign there, and the new 
girl has become accomplished in her art. 

For a moment the mistress contemplates 
it all as something miraculous that the 
young person from another land, with al- 
most another language, from a mode of life 
almost as different from our own as life on 
the planet Jupiter might be, should have 
surmounted all these difficulties, acquired 
all this knowledge, reached this stage of 
civilized use, and so nearly approached per- 
fection in her place. And just as she con- 
gratulates herself on her patience, her teach- 
ing, and her suecess—in short, ou her acqui- 
sition—and gives the girl her meed of praise 
for her endeavor and achievement, the ac- 
quisition stands before her with a demand 
for higher wages, because she is now well- 
trained help, and the mistress must either 
pay the higher wages or let the demander 
go, and do the aching work all over again, 
asking why she herself, indeed, should not 
have been paid wages for teaching the girl 
her craft and giving her the opportunity of 
earning a living, a handsome toilette, and 
the letters of exchange sent home to her 
own people. 








WOMEN AND MEN. 

“TO THE BENEVOLENT READER.” 
Ye ECTORI BENEVOLO 8.” Thus, in the days 

4 when scholars stiil wrote in Latin, they 
were wont to inscribe the dedication. Not to the 
patron, as in the Grub Street days of English lit- 
erature, but to the kind reader, was greeting given. 
Our newspapers are apt still to propitiate that 
kindly tribunal, especially at the beginning of the 
year; and even where the anonymous attitude 
rules the editorial room there is often an emer- 





gence, more or less guarded, from that cherished 
secrecy, about New-Year’s time, in order to review 
the past and to predict the future. 

Every one who commits himself to a weekly 
article feels doubtless some misgiving at the out- 
set; he counts up the number of words in a col- 
umn, the number of weeks in a year, and the 
amount soon becomes formidable. It is only 
when he reflects, as in the story of the Discon- 
tented Pendulum, that no matter how many 
weeks there are, one can live but a single week 
at a time—it is only then that he recovers cour- 
age. Then there is the doubt whether anybody 
will read what he sends forth, and just who will 
read it, if anybody. I remember that once when 
I was hesitating about an offer to write something 
for one of those subscription books which ap- 
peared profusely in those days from the latitude 
of Hartford, Connecticut, a more experienced 
friend said, decisively: ‘* Write it, by all means. 
Not a person whom you know will ever see it.” 
Strengthened by this assurance of seclusion, I 
wrote as requested, and have no reason to doubt 
that my friend’s prediction was fulfilled. One 
who writes for the first time for a new periodical 
often has this same wonder in his mind; and per- 
haps presently finds, as in my case, that he seems 
to have a vehicle of communication with all his 
friends and neighbors. Instead of the stimulus 
of seclusion—which is indeed something—he has 
the greater stimulus of publicity; and finds his 
thoughts, such as they are, reflected from the most 
unexpected quarters. In a country like ours, so 
plastic and so vivacious, any great weekly pub- 
lication becomes simply a telephone, where the 
slightest word spoken becomes at once transmit- 
ted to a great many ears besides those for which 
it was originally intended. 

When the discovery is once made that, even 
apart from any merit of one’s own, there is an 
audience provided in advance by the energy of 
publishers and editor, the sense of responsibility 
becomes very great, and with it the feeling that 
perhaps, even if what one writes is not very 
good or important, it may assume a certain mer- 
it through reaching some one who needs just 
that word. <A clever woman once said that an 
orator must speak with much more confidence 
to an audience of five thousand than to one of a 
hundred, because among the hundred there might 
be no one who cared for the particular thing he 
was saying, whereas among the larger multitude 
there would probably be at least one. Thus the 
writer for any journal that circulates by the hun- 
dred thousand may feel that there is a reader 
always awaiting him somewhere, and who knows 
but what he says may fit the precise need of that 
one? Now to have one reader each week is real- 
ly a great thing when we consider how much some 
Stray scrap in a newspaper, perhaps not in itself 
especially wise, has occasionally influenced our 
own lives. Nothing encouraged me more to un- 
dertake these papers than a remark of my friend 
Mr. James Parton, who told me that the one part 
of his literary life of whose usefulness he felt ab- 
solutely certain was the series of papers that he 
contributed weekly during many years to the New 
York Ledger. He rarely heard from them again, 
he said—it seemed a good deal as if they had 
been written and thrown into the sea—yet it was 
on them that he relied to satisfy himself that he 
had been of some real and permanent use to some- 
body, in his long career as a writer. 

The present writer has been more fortunate in 
this, at least, that he has heard again and vet 
again, chiefly through the medium of the post- 
office, from his public. That public has been 
from the beginning very free to express itself in 
the way of encouragement, correction, and when 
necessary, of reprouf. Above all, it has opened 
such a magazine of suggestion as greatly to clear 
his path and supply him with material, When- 
ever he has been fortunate enough to hit the 
mark—and no writer always misses this—it has 
happened very often that his public itself has 
hinted at the mark in advance, and perhaps sup- 
plied the very arrows that hit it, like the eagle 
of old poetic tradition winging the fatal shaft 
with its own feathers. No doubt many of these 
suggestions from “the benevolent reader’ have 
proved inapplicable or unavailing; but even in 
that case they did no harm, and it is certain that 
very often they gave the greatest possible aid. 
After all, every form of literature implies two 
factors—he who writes and he who reads; and 
just as the stimulus of an audience often provides 
the best part of an orator’s address, enabling him 
to say to it what he could by no possibility have 
said to himself, so is it between the writer and 
his circle of readers. This is especially true of 
one who writes with some regularity for the week- 
ly press; and he soon learns to rely upon this 
response and to count upon his audience to sup- 
ply, as it were, a part of their own reading. 

Grant that the furnishing of such weekly in- 
stalments is very much like the preparation of 
parched corn, which must be eaten hot or not at 
all, yet even parched corn has its uses, and has 
been found to sustain life. One who writes in 
this way knows with some certainty that an early 
oblivion will await what he writes; and yet if 
some good is done in the interval, or even some 
pleasure given, of what importance is the rest? 
It is doubtless true that all literary work should 
not be like this; that one should occasionally do 
some piece of work, as Gail Hamilton suggested, 
on which might be inscribed: “For future ages 
only. No contemporary need apply!” But even 
then fate takes its revenge, and has its own way 
with men’s deeds. Men do not now read that 
Novum Organum in which Bacon tried to sum 
up the whole knowledge of his time, but they 
read his essays, which he described in his dedica- 
tion as “grains of salt”; and while Johnson's 
own works lie unopened on the shelf, it is his 
gossiping biography by Boswell that is immortal. 
And by thus comparing small things with great, 
even the humblest newspaper essayist may derive 
his little consolation. DW Bes 





LODGINGS IN LONDON. 
By CATHERINE OWEN. 
iB 


T used to be said, “Good Americans go to 
Paris when they die.” That was in the days 
when the majority of us rushed through London, 
looking on the time spent there as lost outside 
of paradise. Of late years the state of things 
has changed. Good Americans still go to Paris, 
but they no longer look on England as merely on 
the road to the Continent, and many have learned 
that, in spite of fogs and bad climate, London is 
very well worth staying in for a few months in- 
stead of hours. 

But there is no doubt that far the greater 
number of travellers who stay in London with- 
out being familiar with English ways and meth- 
ods do so under very uncomfortable conditions, 
They often go to the hotels frequented by their 
own countrymen, which are avoided by wiser 
English people as being expensive and bad, It 
is true at these hostelries and at no others the 
American will find his culinary tastes somewhat 
catered to, familiar names of dishes will appear 
here and there on the bills of fare, and sound 
home-like, even if they are a disappointment 
when they are tasted; and for the man who 
leaves home with a desire to live abroad as he 
did there, with a rooted prejudice against strange 
food, there is nothing to be done. He must be 
left to go his own uncomfortable way; for it is 
very certain that the only manner to enjoy a 
sojourn in a strange land is to abandon all desire 
to find in it a repetition of your own, and to wel- 
come and make the best of every novelty. If 
this is done, it will generally happen that the 
traveller can find out in the new mode of life cer- 
tain things which he will thoroughly enjoy. In 
the matter of food most countries have special 
excellences, however distasteful the general fare 
may be, Ihave heard Englishmen declare they 
could find nothing to eat in Paris, because they 
insisted on seeking and ordering their favorite 
home food—beefsteaks and mutton-chops, ete. 
Had they tried the dishes in which the French 
excel they would have found some excellent 
enough to make them willing to do without their 
insular fare. 

The American often returns from Europe and 
says he has found nothing good to eat, because 
he too has asked for or sought for his favorite 
American dainties, and when he got them they 
were probably very ill made by cooks who have 
never eaten the real thing, and go only by a 
recipe. 

But even with the most cosmopolitan inten- 
tions oue may spend a very uncomfortable and 
expensive month either in London or Paris, sim- 
ply because he does not know what are the ad- 
vantages of each capital, and how to get the 
benefit of them. Fortunate indeed is he if his 
apprenticeship is so short; but when one has 
only a few months for foreign travel out of a 
lifetime of hoping for it, a month is too much to 
give up to discomfort if it can be avoided. 

The American arriving in London would do 
well to go to one of the best English hotels, 
avoiding, if he would see London hotel life in 
its best aspect, the huge railway caravansaries. 
There are fine large hotels on Piccadilly, and 
smaller so-called private hotels, very expensive, 
with ill-furnished rooms (because time-worn, and 
to English eyes time-honored), but with excellent 
cooking, waiting, and attendance, each celebrated 
for some specialty, but to be avoided except by 
those with a very long purse. 

These hotels are not to be confounded with 
the host of fourth-rate so-called “ private hotels,” 
which have nothing of the hotel about them but 
the name. They are really only boarding-houses, 
but by professing to be hotels, and having the 
proprietor’s name over the fan-light, they are able 
to charge more, But they are generally dirty, 
uncomfortable makeshifts, with bad attendance, 
bad cooking, and patronized chiefly by country 
people perhaps with large families, who are only 
in London for a few days, so that it is not worth 
while to seek lodgings, and who cannot afford 
the prices of the regular hotels. 

Very few English people who contemplate 
staying over a week in London go to hotels. 
They prefer lodgings, and it is of these lodgings 
I am about to speak. 

Talk to the average traveller of London lodg- 
ings and he has at once a vision of dingy rooms 
with slovenly attendance, for he has gone to the 
regular lodging- house quarters, anywhere be- 
tween Conduit Street and Bloomsbury, in order 
to be “central”; or, better advised, he will per- 
haps find delightfully located rooms near the 
Marble Arch, on some of the gardens or terraces 
facing the Park. The cooking and service may 
be excellent, for very often these houses are tak- 
en and furnished expressly for lodgings by a 
cook who has married a footman or butler, and 
occasionally such Jodgings are comfortable, al- 
though they are usually expensive. They will be 
less expensive than a first-rate hotel, and more 
home-like, because you really have a footman 
and cook at your service. You order your din- 
ner either through the landlady or from the 
tradespeople direct, only telling the landlady what 
you intend to send in, and how and when you 
wish it served. You will come in at that hour, 
and the dinner will be served in your own sitting- 
room, the man will wait, and you really feel that 
you have a quasi home, But even these im- 
proved lodgings, if my purse were only moder- 
ately filled, I would avoid, because, although there 
are decent, fair-dealing people among the proprie- 
tors, they are professional lodging-house keepers, 
and lodgers are fair game to them. 

But in London, more than any city I know of, 
there are lodgings let by a quite different class— 
women of reduced means, or whose families have 
dropped away from home, who make their lodg- 
ers very comfortable; but in order to find these, 
eschew the regular lodging-house neighborhoods, 
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Go as far as what would a decade or so ago have 
been called the suburbs. Brompton or South 
Kensington, Notting Hill, St. John’s Wood—all 
are desirable; but I would take South Kensing- 
ton, Brompton, or Chelsea by preference. South 
Kensington sounds unapproachable, yet if you 
take your time about it you will find lodgings 
there more cheaply than in the dingier quarters. 

But there is an art in looking for lodgings. 
It can not be done in a hurry, Therefore I say 
go to a hotel, or, if you have special information, 
to a boarding-house, for a few days, and before 
you do anything else seek your lodgings and get 
settled in them. You cannot search all London, 
therefore take a certain quarter. South Kensing- 
ton, Kensington, and Brompton all run into each 
other, and both fringe on Hyde Park and Ken- 
sington Gardens, and contain those treasuries of 
art, history, and beauty, South Kensington Muse- 
um, the Historical Museum, Horticultural Gar- 
dens, Indian Museum, etc.—a world in itself. Take 
the underground railroad to the South Kensing- 
ton Station, or a cab or Brompton omnibus to 
the Oratory, Brompton (a good point to start from), 
and then walk through the streets. You may 
have seen a few advertisements in your morning 
paper of lodgings in this neighborhood ; if so, 
go to those addresses first, stopping at every 
house that has a card with ‘ Apartments to lev” 
over the duor or in the window, Look at the rooms, 
note prices, write down the pros and cons, and 
decide on nothing until you have spent at least 
a couple of days in the quest. In that time you 
will have learned average rates, and you will of- 
ten find that the best rooms in the best localities 
are lower in price than very inferior ones. 

It may seem a very vague thing to say toa 
stranger going to London, “ Have yourself driven 
to a certain point, then wander up and down the 
streets,” but aside from the lodgings it will not 
be time wasted ; you will find yourself in charming 
nooks unexpectedly, and will learn much of the 
locality. In your first day’s search I would sug- 
gest that your course be directed from the Oratory 
(which joins South Kensington Museum) north- 
ward, bearing always to the left (to the right are 
huge family mansions only), until you are in the 
neighborhood of the Consumption Hospital (this 
is about a mile from the museum), having taken 
on your way all the desirable-looking blocks. 
The second day begin at Sloane Square, going 
up Sloane Street, taking Hans Place and Cado- 
gan Place in your way. Sloane Street itself will 
afford many good lodgings, but they are expen- 
sive; that is to say, a bedroom and sitting-room 








will cost about three guineas, including all attend- 
ance, fire, light, ete. But just off Sloane Street, 
and between it and South Kensington Museum, 
are many pleasant quarters, the one thing to 


avoid being a large house with several sets of 
lodgers. You will in two or three days’ wander- 
ings have seen, perhaps, several apartments that 





seem desirable. In selecting, I would say, choose 
even the less desirable if the servant is neat, the 
house bright, and the mistress of it looking as 
like an experienced house-keeper as may be. 
How to live ir 
best out of London life at least expense I hope 
to tell in another paper. 


these lodgings so as to get the 





NEW YORK FASHIONS. 
POLONAISES. 


HE polonaise is gradually coming into favor, 
I and is so varied in shape that it may be 
worn becomingly by the slenderest figures as well 
as by those of larger size. Woollen fabrics of all 
kinds—cloth, cashmere, camel’s-hair, and chud- 
dah—are preferred for these over-dresses with 
either silk or velvet skirts, which may be quite 
plain, or else in stripes or bars or great moon- 
like balls. 
for making the vest and sleeves of the velvet 
used for the skirt, and London tailors add to 
these a trimming of galloon which may have jet 
beads, or else those of silver, gilt, or 
Shirred polonaises with their fulness drawn on 
cords parallel with the shoulder seams are worn 
by slight figures, as they give an appearance of 
plumpness, A pretty model is a polonaise of 
dark green cloth worn over a velvet skirt; the 
cloth is drawn on fine cords along each shoulder, 
leaving a point at the neck which is filled in 
with velvet, and finished at the waist line by a 
pointed velvet girdle. The high collar and the 
coat sleeves are also of velvet, and some very 
fine jet galloon is used to almost cover the collar 
and wristbands. Below the waist the fronts are 
joined by an inlaid band of velvet, and the sides 
are looped high by jet ornaments with tasselled 
ends. The back has its middle forms cut off in 
a point below the waist, and fulness necessary 
for the skirt is shirred The 
skirt is plain and round, with a thick velvet cord 
at the foot, and above this are points made of the 
jet galloon. 

Other polonaises more suitable for stout figures 
are very plain and severe in shape without dra- 
pery; the fronts sometimes form only a square- 
cornered coat with longer vest, while others are 
lengthened into slender panels that reach to the 
foot of the lower skirt; the back breadths are 
straight, with the middle open from the waist 
down, and there are large square-cornered pock- 
ets on each side. Others open over a full gath- 
ered petticoat and vest of embroidered India 
cashmere with revers and panels of fur, and still 
others fall very low on the right side, but are 
curved quite short on the ieft hip in panier fash- 
ion, displaying a skirt of moiré or of figured vel- 
vet. The latter design is liked for supple silks 
such as Bengaline and peau de soie with a skirt of 
velvet in stripes or crossbars, or in Persian frisé 
figures outlined with a contrasting color. Eng- 
lish women wear plush skirts with silk polonaises, 
and have the vest and sleeves to correspond. 
Camel’s-hair or cashmere polonaises over faille 
or watered silk skirts are again worn very much 


In cloth polonaises there is a faney 


copper. 


there on cords, 











in the designs used five or six years ago, and 

there are new velvet-like cloths also employed 

for the skirts, as cardinal red velvet-finished 

cloth with a black cashmere des Indes polonaise 

wrought with small sprays of jet beads. 
ECONOMICAL PURCHASES. 

In choosing dresses for the early spring from 
among the goods exhibited on bargain counters 
the economical purchaser should select two rem- 
nants of wool of harmonious colors for a dress, 
such as Suéde-colored cashmere for a skirt with 
dark blue or green cashmere for a polonaise, or 
for a bodice and over-skirt, the darker color be- 
ing used for the upper garment, and brightened 
near the face by a vest of the color of the skirt. 
A pearl gray skirt will be worn with a dark blue 
over-dress, and sage green will compose well with 
terra-cotta drapery and basque. For more dressy 
cashmere toilettes crossbarred Bengaline and wa- 
tered silk skirts will be chosen in patterns that 
have for their foundation color that of the cash- 
mere to be draped above them. Plaid woollens 
of very light tints, sometimes with cream white 
grounds, are being worn all through the winter, 
and will be in favor throughout the spring and 
summer; rough-surfaced yet softly woven stuffs 
are chosen for these gowns that are worn almost 
all the year round, 


LIGHT COLORS, 

Blondes are wearing light colors this winter 
in cloths and furs for their street toilettes, the 
palest Suede tints being chosen for cloth gowns, 
and the light golden beaver used for trimming 
the gown and the coat and hat that accompany 
it. A white faille or moiré vest is placed in the 
basque of Suéde cloth, while the coat worn over 
it has a pointed plastron of plucked beaver; just 
at the armholes are rolled epaulettes of this fur, 
also the turned-over Russian collar, the broad 
side pockets, and cuffs. Instead of a wide bor- 
der, there is a mere edge of the fur on the jack- 
et and on the deep over-skirt, while the cloth 
lower skirt has oval medallions of fur placed 
lengthwise upon it. The hat has a large soft 
crown of brown velvet, with its curled brim cov- 
ered with beaver. Another light toilette for a 
blonde is a camel’s-hair dress of light tan-color 
worn under a long Russian coat of very pale gray- 
blne cloth, bordered down the front and back 
with the gray fur called mouffon. The small 
bonnet is of gray-blue cloth with pinked edges, 
and loops of tan-colored watered ribbon, with 
gray ostrich tips. 

FLOUNCES, 

It. is predicted by modistes of experience that 
flounces on dress skirts will be revived for the 
next season, a8 many dresses with these trim- 
mings have been sent out by French designers. 
Pleated flounces are already in vogue as panels 
for the front of dress skirts, with plain side 
breadths next them, and there are also series of 
flounces—three, tive, or seven—up the left side 
of the skirt, with long drapery covering it else- 
where. A black silk dress seen on Fifth Avenue 
is of very rich faille, with three wide pleated 
tlounces around the skirt, covering it more than 
half its length, while above it is a short apron 
and long back drapery of the silk arranged to 
show its white woven selvages; the back dra- 
pery forms two long deep curves, and the sel- 
vage surrounds these curves and extends almost 
up to the belt. Accordion-pleated skirts also 
grow in favor for light woollen or silk fabrics, 
such as crépeline, cashmere, and India silk, and 
are especially liked for skirts of net or of piece 
lace. 

FOR THE NECK. 


There is a tendency to use lace more gener- 
ously with demi-toilettes for the afternoon, some 
ladies returning to the real laces that have been 
laid aside, while the merchants still find 
their best profit in very finely woven imitations 
of hand-made laces. Gauzes, net, blonde, and silk 
muslins, together with ribbons, are combined with 
frills and jabots of lace in plastrons, vests, and 
fichus of various kinds. A novel feature for these 
is the pointed collar which surrounds the neck in 
a high band, like the military collar, but has the 
front sharply pointed ; it is joined on the left side, 
and fastened by a bow of ribbon, 


long 


This collar 
may be of ribbon, or of insertion, or of the water- 
ed silk or brocade which enters into many such 
plastrons, Below this point the net or silk mus- 
lin is gathered full, and loops of ribbon are sew- 
ed there to droop on the full vest. Another fea- 
ture is the deep round collarette of lace which is 
gathered to the upper edge of a ribbon band, and 
falls deep on the shoulders, curving up in front 
and meeting there. 

This is very dressy when worn with a long soft 
vest of silk gauze, edged on the left side with a 
gathered frill of lace narrower than that in the 
collarette, and trimmed at intervals with knots of 
drooping bows of watered ribbon, either white or 
There are also pretty fichus of lace to 
be worn with low-throated corsages of demi-toi- 
lettes, the lace dropping wide and round in the 
back and turned away narrower in the front, or 
arranged in a jabot down each side to the point 
of the bodice, and decorated with many loops of 
brocaded ribbon, and with any number of small 
jewelled pins, Rhine-stones, enamels, flower-pins 
—in fact any brooch that is usually worn at the 
throat or in the bonnet or coiffure. These plas- 
trons and fichus do away with the necessity for 
much trimming on the dress waist, and are eco- 
nomical, as they serve with various dresses. The 
ribbon plastrons for simpler high-neck waists 
that are otherwise untrimmed are made in a long 
slender point of two kinds of ribbon in alternate 
lengthwise rows, showing their looped edges; 
those of black and gold are very rich-looking for 
black dresses, while the white and gold plastrons 
may be worn with almost any dress. The prefer- 
ence is still given to white ribbons for edging the 


colored. 





collar and sleeves of dark dresses of wool, silk, 
or velvet, and a small bow is added at the sides. 
Narrow folds of white crépe lisse resting against 
an edge of white moiré ribbon are also used for 
the neck and sleeves. The gilt or silver edge 
gros grain ribbons with the metal threads form- 
ing a cord make a pretty finish for these trim- 
mings. A broad high collar of white silk mus- 
lin ov of crépe lisse in narrow soft puffs, with a 
white bow on the left side or directly behind, is 
worn by young ladies with the high corsages of 
light cashmeres, crépelines, ete. 
VARIETIES, 

A novelty for making carriage cloaks is gold 
cloth with its richness of color softened by sleek 
chenille fringes of dark seal brown shades woven 
all over it. Bands of galloon made in the same 
way are used for trimming other cloaks of cloth 
or plush, 

Pinked edges of cloth dresses are now outlined 
by gold or silver braid in narrow rows, and some- 
times a band of plush is set underneath. 

English walking hats of spotted leopard-skin 
are imported from London, and bands of leopard- 
skin with flat loops or bows are used to trim hats 
of brown felt. 

The most dressy seal-skin turbans are made 
with a soft full crown that is laid in pleats on the 
left side with a rolled band of the fur all around it. 

3lue cloth jackets are made very gay by elab- 
orate braiding of bright gilt braid, which may be 
somewhat toned down by a collar, vest, and bor 
ders of seal-skin. 


Dark red, blue, or brown jerseys are ornament 
ed all over with gilt or silver braid put on in vine 
pattern or in vermicelli designs. 

For information received thanks are due Mrs. 
C, Donovan; and Messrs. ARNOLD, ConsTaBLe, & 
Co.; James McCrerery & Co.; Lorp & TayLor; 
and Reprery, 





PERSONAL. 

Tue ex-President of Wellesley College, who 
was Miss ALice FREEMAN during her term ot 
office, but who is now Mrs. GeorGe Hersent 
PALMER, is a very young woman to have held 
the position she so recently resigned. Mrs, 
PALMER Was born near Binghamton, New York, 
thirty-four yearsago. At the age of twenty-two 
she graduated from the University of Michigan, 
and the next year was preceptress of the High- 
School of East Saginaw, Michigan, where her 
parents now live. Her father and brother are 
both prominent physicians of the place. At 
twenty-four she was Professor of History ut 
Wellesley; at twenty-seven slice was President 
of the college, a position she held until a few 
weeks before her marriage to Professor PALMER, 
of Harvard. Mrs. PALMER was made a Ph.D. by 
her alma mater in 1885, the first time the de 
gree Was ever conferred upon a woman, and last 
year Columbia College gave her an honorary de- 
gree, It seems almost a pity that a woman of 
such rare endowments, and so eminently fitted 
for the position she held, should virtually retire 
into private life, 

—General R. A. ALGER, of Detroit, spent 
$12,000 in making presents to the poor of that 
city on Christmas Day. His charity took a 
practical form that is to be highly commended. 
It included the delivery of a ton of coal or a 
cord of wood to 100 worthy poor families, and 
the giving of a complete suit of new clothes to 
every bootblack and newsboy in the city. The 
boys numbered 300, and they were measured for 
the clothes, which were made to fit them. An- 
other generous millionaire is PHIL ARMOUR, the 
Chicago pork-packer, who made Christmas pre- 
sents to 2000 Sunday-school children. 

—Mrs. E. Lynn Linton, the novelist, and wife 
of W. J. LINTON, the engraver, lives in London, 
where she is just recovering from a very severe 
illness. Mrs. LINTON is a most indefatigable 
worker, and ouly finishes one piece of work to 
begin another. She is “Sat home” to her friends 
in her apartment in Queen Anne’s Mansions ev- 
ery Saturday afternoon, and is assisted in pour- 
ing out tea by the two pretty daughters of Mrs. 
ALEXANDER, author of that charming novel Z/e 
Wooing O't.” 

Colonel Tuomas W. HIGGINsoN, whose es- 
says on men and manners are so well Known to 
readers of the Bazar, has just celebrated his 
sixty-fourth birthday. Colonel HiGGiInson lias 
been fortunate enough to have spent his days 
in the country, Where he has laid in a stock of 
health and strength that will stand him well as 
the years roll by. After the close of the civil 
war, in which he had played an active part, he 
went to Newport to live, and remained there 
until ten years ago, when he took up his abode 
in Cambridge, Massachusetts, which is still bis 
home. His house is one of the old-fashioned 
comfortable kind, and is filled with trophies of 
war and peace. Among the former is a sword 
presented him by the freedmen of Beaufort, 
South Caroiina, and the colors of his regiment. 
Colonel HIGGINSON is a great out-of-doors man, 
and is devoted to the tricycle and the toboggan. 

—Miss SaALLie KeEnNepy is said to be one of 
the most successful real estate agents in Wash- 
ington. She succeeded to the business on the 
death of her father, and her office has been liber- 
ally patronized. During one week recently she 
is said to have realized several thousand dollars 
in commissions, but these weeks do not come 
fifty-two times a year 

—Colonel Win.iam L. Scort, known as “the 
richest man in the Lower House,’ who lived in 
regal style in Washington last year, with twenty 
servants to make his life miserable, has just 
bougut a modest house on K Street, where he 
will notentertain with so lavish aband. Colonel 
Scott's home is at Erie, Pennsylvania, where 
he built for his famous horse Rayon d’Or a sta 
ble of hard-wood and marble and a covered race- 
track. Fifteen million dears is the figure at 
which Colonel Scort’s fortune is placed. 

—The hall in Mr. Watrecaw Reip’s house, 
which was buili by McKim, Meap, & Wuitre for 
Henry VILLARD, is said to be one of the tinest 
in New York. It has a large wrought-iron fire- 
place at one end, where a log tire is always 
crackling, and the floors are covered with fur 
rugs of every description. The hall of Secre- 

tury WHITNEY’s house on Fifth Avenue is deco- 
rated with rare tapestries, while the principal 














feature of the hall in ConneLIvs VANDERBILT'S 
house is a large vase of Russian malachite, which 
is said tou be worth a fortune or two. 

Mrs. CANDACE WHEELER, who has had a 
wide experience with women and girls of retine 

ment who are obliged to work for their living, 
has a plan on foot for the establishment of a wo 
man’s hotel in New York which has many of 
the elements of practicability in it. She desires 
to form a stock company, with a capital of 
$200,000, to build a fire proof house in an easily 

i 


accessible neighborhood, . 











Which shall be so ar 
ranged as to give each occupant a room with an 
open fire. One hundred boarders at six dollars 
a week would make the hotel self-supporting. 
There is one suggestion of Mrs. WHEELER'S 
Which proves that she understands the peopl 
for whom the hotel is designed; that is, to have 
it managed like a club, with a house committee 
of the inmates and the stockholders. The great 
trouble with the experiments that heve been 
made in this direction is that their rules and 
regulations have been made by outsiders who do 
hot appreciate the position of the 
men for whom thev are intended. 


ER’S lony association with 


class of wo 
Mrs. WHEE! 
art students and art 
workers has shown her that they are young wo 
men to whom life is something more than play 
and who are } 

who do not need to be treated with the rest: 
tions of school-girls 


Mrs. Henny Crews, wife of the 


I 
infused with aserious pu pose, and 


banker, is said to be the only American lady who 
owns a chariot. This chariot was built for Mrs 
CLews by a well-known tirm, af whose wure- 
rooms it las been seen. ind is 
hung on springs that swi 





the back and fr 


nit A hig 
stered is for the coachman, while at the rear is a 
step for the footmen to stand on, with the wide 


straps for them to cling to as the chariot buinps 
over the cobble-stones of the city or the “ thank 
you, marms,”’ of the country. Around the top 


i 
of the chariot on all four sides is a row of coro- 


nets in raised brass 

—Mrs. ReBpecca P. Nieips has been made 
clerk of courts of Chester County, Pennsylvania 
Mrs. NIELbs is forty-tive years of age, and the 
widow of a navy officer. 38 
utv to the former clerk, 
explosion of an electric 





had served as dep- 
who was killed by tl 

light boiler a short time 
ago 


Colonel 


RicHARD MALcoLM JOHNSTON, 
whose de 


ghttul stories of Southern life are 
known to the readers of Harper’s MAGAZINE, 
is sixty-five years of age, and has not been en 
gaged in literary pursuiis for a very long time 
Before the war be practised law in Georgia, and 
since that time he has kept a boys’ 

school in Maryland. His short stories, however, 
have proved so popular that he has given up the 
school to devote himself exclusively to litera- 
ture. Colonel JOHNSTON has snow-white hair 
and mustache, and is a most picturesque as well 
us military looking man. 

THoMas Pererson, of Perth Amboy, New 
Jersey, rejoices in the distinction of having been 
the first colored man to cast a vote in the United 
States. This important bit of paper was droy ped 
in the ballot-box March 381, 1870, the morning 
after the adoption of the Fifteenth Amendment 
A few years ago the citizens of Perth Amboy 
presented PETERSON with a gold medal in com 
memoration of the interesting event 

wo young women by the name of DRaFer 
earry on a successful farin at Auburndale, Mas 
suchusetts, about eighteen miles from Boston 
‘Two or three years ago they were teaching seho« 
which occupation they gave up to see what they 
could do as farmers. They owned thei 
so they began to carry out their plans as soon as 
decided upon. They began by raising « 
aud their eggs are famous the coun 
To prove that they are fresh, each ¢ 
with the date of its birth, and for tl 





boarding- 


iickens, 
ry round 
is stumped 


is vunrantee 





their customers are willing to pay double the 
market price. Everything they raise is of the 
best, and is made to appear to the stadvantuge, 
Po attain success they are obliged to work hard 
and it is not unusual for them to begin their 
days’ work at three o’cloek in the morn ny. 
LAURA BripGMAN’s fifty-eighth birthday 
has just been celebrated at the Perkins Institute 


forthe Blind at South Boston. M Jutia WARD 
Hlowe, Rev. E. E. Hane, Rev. Poin.ips Brooks, 
and other well-known people took part in the 


k 
* ! 
celebration. Laura BripGMAN was born with 


but one sense, that of touch, yet she was taught 
by the late Dr. Howe and his essistant Miss DkRew 
to do all that most women can do. Indeed her 


education is far above the average, for she 
a proticient in the higher branches of mathemat- 
ies, and is really a woman of rare intelligence 
Miss FLORENCE BouGuTon, daughter of the 
artist, was married in the now ¢ 
Mary Abbots, London, one rainy day 
ber She was dressed in white broc 
ver, and the bridemaids wore gray and 





carried bouquets of yellow and orang 
mums. Minister PHELPS and his wife were } 
sent, and so Was the poet BRowNING, Mary AN 
DERSON, and a large number o“ artists and nobil- 
ity. After the ceremony the 

Campden Hill to see the 
ranged in the rose and gold drawing-room of 
West House, and to drink the health of the young 
couple in cups of steaming tea served in Mi 
BouGHTON’s studio. ; 

—Signorina Tua, the accomplished violinist, 
was unfortunate in the time or the manner of 
her visit to this country Her manager has paid 
her $5000 forfeit money, and she has returned to 
Europe, where her performance 
heartier appreciation than it h 
here 

Phe receipts of Mr 
closed, at the Stat 


over $100,000, 


yuests 


climbed 


wedding preseuts ar- 


meets with 
been accorded 


IRVING'S season, just 
Theatre, New York, were 
ut the rate of over $25,000 
When the theatrical business pays, it 
pays well, but when it does not pay, there is no 
such quicksand for losing m y. 

~Amony the places where the late Mrs. Jonn 
Jacos Astor will be the most missed is the In 
dustrial School in East Fourteenth Street, New 
York. Mrs. Astor founded this schocl twenty 
tive years ago, and she visited it revularly during 
that time, : 
a-brae 


This is 


au week 


There were no pieces of costly bri 
among her that she valued 
more highly than the crude attempts at indus 
trial art work made by the pupils of this school 
and presented to her at Christmas-time. To 
prevent any attempt on the part of ghouls to 
rob Mrs. AsTon’s grave in Trinity Cemetery, a 
night guard composed of two detectives and two 
watchmen has been engaged to watch the place 
fur several months to come, 


treasures 
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WorKING PATTERN. 


DESIGN FOR BACK OF ANGLE CHAIR. 


Design for Back of Angle Chair. 


HIS illustration gives the full-sized 
working pattern for the back cush- 
ions of an angle chair, The peony and 
foliage are worked in solid embroidery 
on a plush ground, the leaves in shaded 
olive green silks, and the blossom in 
either pink or a rich dark red with a lit- 
tle gold at the centre. The design for 
the seat cushion to match was given in 
Bazar No. 51, Vol. XX. The cushions 
are finished with a ball or other fringe, 
and are tied to a wicker chair. 





Good Manners. 

OOD manners are not so common as 

J to be of no weight in society, like 
good spelling or good English. One may 
be rich as the Rothschilds, one may be 
highly educated, and not possess them, 
or one may have them in a degree. 
The Duc de Morny’s definition of a 
polite man was, “one who listens with 
interest to things he knows all about, 
when they are told by a person who 
knows nothing about them’; but this 
is but one phase of his characier. Good 
manners are more cervicesble than 
a passport, than a bank xecourt, or a 
lineage. They make friends for us; they 
are more potent than eloquence and gen- 


ius without them. They undoubtedly 
spring from a kind hesré. and ere the 
dictates of good-Lume ey are not 
something to be lear om fashion 
news aud books of ecu they «re 


not imported or borrowed. The good- 
mannered person docs not tell us our 
failings, does not lecture us; he dees not 
merely wear his manners because they 
are becoming or politic, but because he 
ean no more exist without them than 
wichout air. They resemble the antique 
painted glass of Albert Diirer’s day, in 
which the colors were not laid on, but 
stained through ; they are a part of his 
character; they are as much a gift as 
poetry is to another, or the inventive 
faculty. There are those who may be 
said to have a positive genius for them, 
as another has ifor conversation; they 
know how to sway others by them. Po- 
lite people have an influence that is not 
due to their position or possessions, to 
their learning or their wit. There are 
those who believe that good manners are 
only another name for good clothes and 
good food and good homes with the 
modern conveniences and luxuries, that 
they are talkative and emphatic and 
showy; but we do not always find that 
the best-mannered people live in palaces. 
Good manners are something which no- 
body can afford to do without, no matter 
how rich or powerful or intellectual he 
may be. They add to beauty, they de- 
tract from personal ugliness, they cast a 
glamour over defects, they ameliorate 
the round shoulders of this person and 
the squint of the other; where they ex- 
ist, imagination supplies deficiencies of 
every other attraction. They are con- 
tagious, like the measles, but they must 
be more than skin-deep to be of any 
service. 





First Things. 
M. GILLEMONT, a French printer, 
has the credit of being the first 
person to use inverted commas. It was 
his wish that they should take the 
place of italic letters. His thought 
was a success, 





Writing among the Tenimberese. 
7 ae people are by no means illit- 
erate; the women are spoken of 
as being quite as intelligent as the men, 
and in writing, fully as much at home. 
This writing is in a character, and from 
its being inscribed on bamboos with a 
pointed knife, is called “ rent-jong.” 
Some inscriptions criticised by travel- 
lers have been pronounced “ really ele- 
gant.” 

The Tenimberese preserve their songs 
in this manner; they are called “ pan- 
tums,” are metrical compositions, having 
lines of irregular length, sometimes rhym- 
ing, sometimes not, and frequently, 
after a few lines, some euphonious word 
is caught up with evident intention of 
creating an agreeable jingle of sounds, 
and evidently much in the style of a 
chorus. The interest taken in this rhym- 
ical entertainment by the Tenimberese 
women indicates refinement and culture. 

When public discussions arise among 
these people, involving the prosperity of 
the community, the women as well as the 
men can express individual opinion, and 
are respectfully heard and consulted. 
In that so-called pagan land ‘ women’s 
rights” are courteously observed. The 
Tenimberese women develop great taste 
in shell-work, decorating profusely the 
clothing of their children; especially 
handsome are the armlets and necklets ; 
when quite small the limbs of the little 
people are encased in perfect buckiers 
of delicate shell-work. This fancy is 
also shown in characteristic ornamenta- 
tion of their own garments, and in the 
decoration of their dwellings. 
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EK mav find ser- 
mons in stones 
but who would 
look for fairy 

tales in a sand-heap ? 

Nevertheless, in the lost 
tomb of the last King of the 
Twenty -sixth Dynasty lies 
buried the original story of 
Cinderella and her slipper. 

There is, indeed, only one 
variation of any consequence 
between the two versions, and 
the ancient one is certainly 
the more romantic. Cinderel- 
la’s princely admirer finds in 
her lost shoe a clew to his 
vanished enchantress, but 
King Psammetichus falls over 
head and ears in love with he 
knows not whom, from only 
seeing her sandal, 

The ancient Cinderella was 
a beautiful Greek: Sappho 


RHODOPIS 


ENTERS 








THE WATER, 
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RHODOPIS GOING TO BATHE. 


calls her Doricha, and that was most likely her 
proper name, but the Greek people, with whom fair- 
ness of skin was one of the highest qualities of fe- 
male beauty, named her, from the loveliness of her 
complexion, ‘ Rhodopis,” Rosy Cheeks, and as Rosy 
Cheeks she is known in history. 

She is mentioned by several writers, but the slip- 
per story rests on the authority of lian. He re- 
lates it as having occurred to Psammetichus., 

There were three kings of the name, and he proba- 
bly meant the third (Psametik IIT. of the Sculptures), 
the last of the dynasty of the Saite Kings, who was 
conquered and deposed by Cambyses the Persian. 

Rhodopis was originally a slave and a fellow- 
bondswoman of sop, the writer of fables, in the 
house of Iadmon of Samos; and, like the heroine 
of the modern tale, a menial and a drudge, so the 
paralled holds good from the beginning. Like Cin- 
derella, too, she had a fairy godmother, but a more 
powerful and lavish one, and her name was Aphro- 
dita. 

This patroness procured her liberty, and heaped 
upon her riches; and Rhodopis, to make her name 
immortal by an offering such as had never been 
made before, dedicated with a tenth part of her 
property a quantity of iron spits in the Temple of 
Apollo at Delphi, and this extraordinary gift was 
still to be seen there in Herodotus’s time. 

Some also say that she built one of the Pyra- 
mids of Egypt; but, as Herodotus remarks, those 
who say so evidently know nothing about it; and 
however this may be, if Rhodopis was not so sim- 
ple as our own Cinderella, she was, at all events, 


more lucky; and if her coachman and horses and 
chariots were really rats and mice and pumpkins, 
they never resumed their proper shape ; and no dis- 
enchanting clock sent her hurrying back to her scul- 
one shoe on. Midnight never 
struck for her, and she lost her shoe in quite anoth- 
er way. 


t 
lery, one shoe off and 


At the time I speak of she was said to be the 
most beautiful woman in Egypt, and she lived at 
Naucratis, a port on the Canopie branch of the 
Nile, founded in the preceding reign by colonists 
from Miletus ; and though a born Greek, living in a 
Greek city, it pleased her now and then to play the 
Egyptian, and to adopt the manners and fashions 
of her new country. And so it came about that 
one morning, before the sun was yet high, she went 
down, just as did Pharaoh’s daughter, with her 
maidens to bathe in the Nile. 

At a short distance from the bank she left her lit- 
ter, and sought a secluded cree k, where, screened in 
by the feathering papyrus, she would be undisturb 


ed and unseen from the busy river, and there he: 
girls unmade her toilette. Now the banks of the 
Father of Rivers are hard in places—a mixture of 


sand and clay baked by the scorching sun, and 
rough to delicate feet So Ri opis did not quit 
her sandals until the moment hen she stepped 
down into the still, cool water, herself as white and 
rosy as the lotuses around her, 

There, half wading and half swimmiug, she played 
and frolicked, happy in the pure joy of living, like 
the gay butterflies that fluttered about the rushea 

(Continued on page 40.) 
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THROUGH THE LONG NIGHTS.* 


By MRS. E. LYNN LINTON, 


Avruor or “ Paston Carew,” “ Sowine THe Wrxp,” 
“Tonk Stewart,” “Our Proressonr,” kT0 


CHAPTER III. 
HIS IPHIGENIA 


NE of old Miles Stagg’s favorite aphorisms 
( was that which proclaims how fine birds are 
made by fine feathers. Give Colin Clout a good 
coat, a flashy necktie, a gold chain as thick as a 
ship’s rope, studs as big as sixpences, and all 
the rest to correspond, and Miles could see no 
difference between his appearance and that of 
the smartest young Jemmy Jessamy in the land, 
If Jemmy were to be dressed in flannels, the dif- 
ference, indeed, would be to the good of Colin. 
Consequently, though Caleb, from his experience 
of college life, knew slightly better than his fa- 
ther, and from his more delicately organized 
brain had at all times keener and quicker per- 
ceptions, he was forced to obey the old man’s 
imperative command that he should make him- 
self as smart as ninepence, and take the shine 
out of that gang of genteel paupers he would 
meet in the vicarage gardens to-day. 

His close-fitting frock-coat was new to 
ness and distractingly faultless; his black trou- 
sers were still in the tailor’s well-defined creases ; 
his glossy hat shone like a blackened mirror; 
and his jewelry was resplendent. Over the edge 
of his stiff white collar, guillotined with an aniline 
crimson tie fastened by a large diamond horse- 
shoe pin, his round, flat, unmeaning face rose 
like a pug-dog’s changed from black to red and 
white, and from hairy caninity into a fairly good 
sketch of humanity. His fawn-colored gloves 
matched the color of his hair, and his patent- 
leather boots crippled the flat feet which, for the 
most part, expatiated in greased boots where his 
corns were not tortured. Such as he was, hold- 
ing himself as stiffly as if trussed beneath his 
clothes, shy, sheepish, uncomfortable, self-con- 
scious, and not a whit reassured by his father’s 
boisterous commendation, nor by his mother’s 
vacant smile, the young man mounted the dog- 
eart, Which the coachman drove—the smart groom 
sitting behind, his arms folded and his tongue in 
his cheek—and went off to one of those informal 
tennis parties which Mr. and Mrs, Stewart gave 
weekly for the pleasure of the young people aud 
the promotion of social good feeling. 

It need hardly be said what impression the poor 
young man made when he came on the lawn, 
somewhat after time because of the struggle at 
home; his wonderful get-up contrasting so sharp- 
ly with the loose flannels of the rest, the tightly 
buckled belts, the turned-up sleeves, the well- 
worn cricket shoes, and all the other loose points 
of the time and occasion. Not the dear good 
vicaress herself could resist that little smile 
which comes unbidden on the first flush of a ri 
diculous surprise, while some of the worse bred 
and less kindly tittered audibly. Lord Eustace, 
Lady Elizabeth’s younger brother, gave a slight 
whistle, which was the rudest thing of all. But 
then he was a lord, and entitled to his own private 
code. Charlie Osborne, who, as poet, painter, 
musician, and artist generally, assumed to know 
more about the religion of beauty and the mo. 
rality of esthetics than any one else, looked at 
the new-comer with the same expression on his 
face as if a false chord had been played, a halt- 
ing rhyme repeated, or a man been detected hid- 
ing the ace up his sleeve, 

As for Caleb himself, if that old familiar wish 
about the earth opening and swallowing him up 
alive could have been fulfilled for his benefit, how 
gladly would he have sunk beneath the sod, never 
to reappear! He was not sufficiently enlightened 
in the ethics of society to understand the full ex- 
tent of his personal enormities, but he understood 
enough to make him miserable, and to make him 
wish that he had died before he had come. His 
distress was so apparent, his awkwardness so pit- 


raw- 


iful, his whole bearing so abject and humiliated, 
that three charitable souls took him into the sa- 


cred precincts of their compassion, and forgot to | 


ridicule for the sake of pity. One of these three 
was, of course, Mrs. Stewart herself—a woman of 
that liberal, kindly, but not sentimental nature 
sometimes found in the arid wastes of society, 
as might be found a fountain and a palm-tree in 
the desert ; the second, Estelle, who thought how 
dreadful it must be to be like that; and the third 
was Lady Elizabeth Inchbold, the fair-set mark 
at which old Miles aimed the presumptuous shaft 
of his paternal desires. 

But then this Lady Elizabeth’s way. 
Whatever there was of hurt or sorrow, of low- 
lying, trampled-on, helpless, or mishandled, Lady 
Elizabeth was willing to lift up and comfort. 
Could she have wiped away all tears from all 
eyes at the cost of her own eternal weeping, she 
would have done so; could she have healed all 
wounds by the blood of her own heart, she would 
have healed them. No thought of self, no caleu- 
lation of the extent or cost of her sacrifice, trou- 
bled the pure stream of her human pity. That 
she should besmirch herself by touching the be- 
smirched never occurred to her as possible. And 
if it had? Well, those who give themselves up 
to the care of the lepers doom themselves to the 
disease they live to soothe and die to lessen. 
Had the loss of her own soul redeemed the souls 
of the world, she would have carried it as her of- 
fering before the judgment-seat, to save the hu 
manity she loved so well, and pitied as much as 
she loved. 

Estelle Clanricarde’s great friend, she and Char- 
lie Osborne, whom Estelle loved, stood at the oppo- 
site sides of that great triangle of life and thought 
the apex of which is truth. Where he, bitten by 
the sentimental cynicism of a certain school, de- 
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spised his kind, and held life but a blotch and a 
blunder—more especially modern life and all the 
changes wrought by steam and science—she saw 
good everywhere, and like those who bore for un- 
derground waters on a sandy tract, knew how to 
find the deeper beauties hidden beneath superfi- 
cial ugliness. For her, unselfish, generous, glad 
to serve and eager to save, were more harmonies 
than discords in this great diapason of suffering 
and joy, of vice and virtue; for him, self-indul- 
gent to pleasure and weak to pain, unable to bear, 
of irritable fibre all through, were mainly dis- 
cords, with here and there a harmony in a gor- 
geous sunset or finely worded objurgation of the 
high-priest of his own restricted sect, or in Es- 
telle Clanricarde when he could get her to him- 
self, and forget his artificial pessimism in the 
light of her dear eyes. Lady Elizabeth had sym- 
pathy with humanity because she did not lose 
touch of the real in the ideal. She therefore 
loved mankind, and pitied as much as she loved. 
Charlie Osborne refused sympathy because of his 
abhorrence for that which was mean and low and 
ugly in man. Her love went to people, his to 
things; hers to facts, his to thoughts. Between 
them lay the whole difference between the two 
great schools of humanism and idealism—hu- 
manity and art. 

It was not, then, out of the usual ordering of 
things, but the reverse, that when her grave calm 
eyes had taken the whole circumstances of this 
unhappy omad’haun, so painfully out of place, 
Lady Elizabeth should go to where Mrs. Stewart 
was still talking to him in her brisk bee-like 
manner, and join in the conversation as one who 
had the right of previous knowledge. She had 
that way. Her manner was that of one who had 
already established a claim of sympathy, and 
counted the points of contact. She never stood 
on the defensive, as even well-bred people are 
wont to do with strangers, but assumed from the 
first that touch of nature which makes the whole 
world kin. 

“ By Jove! that sister of mine is stark, staring 
mad. Look at her talking to that Polichinelle !” 
said Lord Eustace, not below his breath, to Es- 
telle, to whom he was paying exaggerated court 
to take a rise out of Charlie Osborne, for mischief, 
not malice, 

“On the contrary, I think she is very sweet to 
be so kind to such an object. But then she al- 
ways is so kind,’’ returned Estelle, glad to be 
able to contradict her adhesive companion, whom 
she could not shake off, and wished anywhere but 
where he was. 

She knew Charlie’s susceptible jealousy and 
faculty for self-tormenting, and she had no wish 
to vex him for Lord Eustace’s pleasure. She was 
far too gentle and sweet-natured to wish to vex 
him for her own—just to see the power she had 
over him—as is the way with certain of her sex. 

“Are you, too, one of the new sort?” asked 
Lord Eustace, contemptuously. “I thank my 
good stars ] am out of it. All this playing at 
democracy seems to me not only the worst form, 
but the vilest rot afloat. It is rank atheism to 
pretend that we have no distinction of classes, 
and that gentlemen and boors are own brothers. 
And only eads are atheists.” 

“All the same, 1 think Lady Elizabeth is very 
sweet to go and talk to that dreadful creature,” 
said Estelle, with her pretty doggedness. 

And then—her mother’s back being convenient- 
ly turned at the moment—she looked round to 
Charlie Osborne, and sent him a telegraphic mes- 
sage with her eyes which allayed some of the fever 
burning in his veins. After all, Lord Eustace had 
but the appearance, the simulacrum of things, and 
he himself held the reality. But to the sensuous 
artistic temperament, “ founded on ultimates” as 
this generally is—unlike the dreamy poetic— 
mental knowledge does not satisfy like personal 
holding; and Lord Eustace was none the 
detestable in his usurpation because Estelle was 
adorable in her faithfulness. 

Meanwhile Lady Elizabeth took it in hand to 
make poor Caleb’s present torture a little less 
unendurable. She found it hard work. There 
was not a solecism that he did not commit, not a 
gaucherie that he left untouched. He called her 
Miss to start with, and when Mrs. Stewart gave 
her her title formally, he made “ Lady Elizabeth” 
flank every sentence, now before, now behind, and 
sometimes fore and aft together. 

When Mrs. Stewart said, “I don’t think you 
know many people here, Mr. Stagg ?” poor Caleb 
blushed like a peony and looked like a fool. 

“No, Mrs. Stewart, not to speak to,” he an- 
swered. 

Then, when she presented him to Lady Eliza- 
beth, he forgot his hat, and shook hands instead. 
When, pointing to the garden seat near to where 
they were standing, Lady Elizabeth said, “ Shall 
we sit down ?” he planted himself at once on the 
edge in the shade, and let her sit in the sun with 
the light in her eyes. When he saw his mistake 
he was too awkward to get up and rectify it, 
though he would have let her walk over his body 
and use his fine new clothes for a door-mat had 
she had the mind. And when she, with that 
wonderful insight which belonged to her, divin- 
ing the cause of his apparent discourtesy, and 
knowing that the little sacrifice would be his 
pleasure, said, quietly, “I am sure your eyes are 
stronger than mine, Mr. Stagg; would you mind 
changing places with me?” he very nearly tum- 
bled head-foremost into her lap in his eagerness 
to obey her, and wiped the place where he had 
been sitting with his handkerchief for her ben- 
efit. 

But by slow degrees he ceased to twirl his hat 
between his knees; his heart left off beating in 
those painful gasps which are more like sobs 
than beats; those invisible needles ceased to 
prick him, as they had been pricking him ever 
since he drove up to the gates; he got to feel 
that he knew this Lady Elizabeth, this daughter 
of the eart, quite well, though not intimately—as 
one would know one’s guardian angel, say; some- 
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thing to revere but not to be afraid of; while 
over all his being stole a divine sense of calm, as 
with a lost wanderer when he sees the welcome 
light of a human home. 

After probing and ploughing this barren tract 
and that arid acre, Lady Elizabeth at last fell on 
Caleb’s own particular subject—flowers and birds 
and natural history generally, It needed patience 
and good engineering to draw from the poor 
omad’haun the fact that he knew anything at all; 
but the “ delight,” as her father sometimes called 
her who had him in hand was both patient and 
a good conversational engineer; and though her 
shy and awkward naturalist never ventured on a 
positive assertion, but said what he had to say 
with a modest “I think” as the grating behind 
which his knowledge took refuge, even to “ think- 
ing” that field-mice eat honey-bees, and that the 
sundew entraps flies—she got a great deal out of 
him that was pleasant and new, and that made 
her uphill grind a little less arduous. 

Also it somewhat tightened the slack cords of 
his own self-esteem to find that he could interest 
her by what he said. How glad he was that she 
cared for nature and things? He was indemni- 
fied now for all the ridicule aud coarse opposition 
his student’s tastes had had to face and bear at 
home. This divine creature, who reminded him 
of some Greek goddess, met him on his own 
ground and asked him for information. It was 
an honor which seemed to crown his head with 
a fillet of gold when she said that she would like 
him to show her in his miseroscope things she 
had not yet seen, and teach her more than she al- 
ready knew. It was the noble touch of womanly 
dependence which rouses in a man’s soul all that 
he has of heroism and devotion. Ye oger than 
himself, but how immeasurably superior, this 
beautiful girl-woman seemed to draw his whole 
being into hers, as the lake receives the rill, as 
the formless mist over the morass is absorbed 
into the infinite heaven. Had he been a Greek, 
she would have represented to him the chaste 
splendor of that goddess who kissed the sleeping 
boy on Mount Latmos; had he been a Roman, 
she would have been the renewal of Numa’s sa- 
cred counsellor; as a Roman Catholic, he would 
have seen in her the holy likeness of the blessed 
Virgin ; asa Hindoo, she would have been Lachsh- 
mi, the female energy of Vishnu. She was in 
any case semi-divine; and he was glad now that 
he had braved the torment of this ordeal, seeing 
what great gift of grace and joy it had brought 
him. His pug-dog face beamed like one who 
has met an angel by the way; and something 
deeper than its ordinary flat and level sentiments 
seemed to have come into it. But this delightful 
state of things could not last very long. Lady 
Elizabeth was too valuable a member of the small 
society on the lawn to be allowed to give herself 
to one only—and such a one az Caleb Stagg more 
especially, 

Estelle was the one who came to disturb an 
interview which was beginning to really interest 
Lady Elizabeth, and to set the butterfly stirring 
within the chrysalis with Caleb. She was bored 
by Lord Eustace, and under the strict patrol of 
her mother’s watchful eyes she could not get so 
much as a whispered word with Charlie—scarcely 
a fleeting look. He at last, in a fit of jealous 
rage and despair, had gone to the hammock that 
swung untenanted between the two evergreen 
oaks. Estelle thought that if she were sheltered 
and shielded by Lady Elizabeth, she might per- 
haps snatch a perilous five minutes of joy, soothe 
her lover’s easily perturbed spirit, and drink an- 
other draught of that sweet poison without which 
young life is but a desert and young hearts as dry 
as potsherds. Accordingly, the graceful girl 
came strolling up to where this strangely mated 
pair were sitting on the garden seat backed by 
azaleas and rhododendrons, and in a pretty be- 
seeching way asked her friend to come with her 
for a little walk—and that walk would be to the 
two evergreen oaks between which the hammock 
was swinging, with Charlie Osborne eating his 
heart. The winding of the paths and the friendly 
intervention of flowering shrubs would hide them 
from Mrs. Clanricarde; and all would be well 
and without danger. 

As Lady Elizabeth had it also at her heart as 
a duty to help poor Estelle when she could, and 
as she did not think that a new interest should 
overset an old one, she looked at Estelle kindly, 
and said, “ Yes, I will go with you, dear,” as 
telle knew she would. 

Then, turning to Caleb, she asked, “Shall I in- 
troduce you to any one before I go?” 

“Thank you, Lady Elizabeth. I don’t think I 
care to know any one else, thank you, Lady Eliza- 
beth,” said Caleb, with a blush that made his 
ears as red as fleshy flames. 

“But you will be dull, knowing no one,” said 
the danghter of the Earl of Kingshouse, with as 
much kindly consideration and courtesy as if her 
brother’s Polichinelle had been the son of a king. 

“T think not, Lady Elizabeth,” was his stam- 
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She could not say “ Will you come with us ?” 
That would not have been fair to Estelle; but 
she wished she could have carried him with her, 
as she would have rescued some bird from boys, 
some monkey from a brutal showman, 

“T'll just keep to myself, now that you are go- 
ing, Lady Elizabeth,” said Caleb, after a pause, 
between the Seylla of not liking to make an in- 
dependent observation, and the Charybdis of not 
wishing this beautiful woman to trouble herself 
on his account. 

“T am sorry to take Lady Elizabeth away,” 
said Estelle, very kindly. 

Had it been any one but Charlie Osborne she 
would have kept the poor fellow in his present 
safety and have thrown over all the rest. 

“Oh, don’t vex yourself, miss,” Caleb an- 
swered, with another torrent of blushes. “I 
couldn’t expect that ladies like Lady Elizabeth 
and yourself, miss, would stay with such as me,” 
he added, with the deep humility of his kind. 





“T am so sorry; but, oh, come, dear!” whis- 
pered Estelle, the selfishness of love sweeping 
away her philanthropy; and Lady Elizabeth turn- 
ed away with a smile to poor Caleb that left on 
his bewildered soul the impression of moonlight 
on the water, of soft moss, of cool green forest 
glades, of a rare wild flower found on the edge of 
a sheltered pool, of all that there is of soothing 
and entrancing in nature. And while the two 
friends strolled away to carry comfort and bring 
joy to poor irritated Charlie Osborne, Caleb slunk 
into the shrubbery that sloped sharply down- 
ward to the river, 

If he could have left the vicarage at this mo- 
ment he would, but he was bound. He had not 
arrived punctually, and that had been a grievous 
thing to him. The card of invitation had said 
“four to seven,” and he had not been there till 
half-past four. He had ordered the trap to re- 
turn punctually on the stroke of seven, and it 
never occurred to him that he could leave before 
it came. He had, then, two long mortal hours to 
fill up, and how was he to fill them? The best 
thing he knew was to keep out of sight of every 
one; so he slunk into the shrubbery, and for the 
first time in these late enthusiastic years of study 
he forgot to look for creatures, 

All nature seemed transformed, and he knew 
nothing of what he saw, or, rather, he saw no- 
thing as it was about him. He felt as if in some 
strange place full of mild glory and an all-per- 
vading but indefinite light. Was this the uncon- 
scious effect of the laburnums under which he 
was walking, knowing nothing of the fountains 
of gold falling all around and above him? He 
was companioned by beings of whose presence 
he was conscious, but whose forms he could not 
see. Voices spoke to his inner heart sweeter 
than the songs of thrush and linnet, as sug- 
gestive and as wordless; and the earth beneath 
his feet was no more solid than so much vapor 
and iridescent cloud. <A strange sense of inward 
prayer possessed him, and he seemed to have 
come into another phase and region of life alto- 
gether—he seemed to have come to some new 
but uncatalogued knowledge. He sat down on 
the mossy bank, far from the path, and looked 
fixedly before him, not to observe, not to think, 
but to be wafted unresistingly on this divine air, 
to float unsteered down this exquisite stream. 
Tears, of which he was not conscious, slowly 
gathered in his wide-opened eyes and fell on his 
red silk tie. He was trembling with that kind 
of rapturous tremor which overpowers us in the 
presence of some sublime beauty of nature. The 
poor omad’haun! the poor Polichinelle! Who 
would have credited him with those birth-pangs 
of a new soul—he, in his glossy hat and tailor’s 
triumphs of coat and trousers, his fawn-colored 
gloves, and flashing horseshoe diamond pin! The 
satyr which enclosed the god, the temple, the 
gift of man to maid, of mother to child, was the 
architype of poor Caleb’s soul, imprisoned in 
such a body and overlaid by such conditions as 
nature and fortune had made for him! 
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CHAPTER IV. 
THE GOLD THAT GLITTERS, 


Tne matrimonial market at Kingshouse was 
really too heart-breaking! So Mrs, Clanricarde 
thought, in the incessant way of one who has a 
perennial grievance, though she had enough self- 
control not to think aloud. Here in Estelle was 
the winning number, and no prize to take! It 
was as though a thorough-bred trained for the 
Oaks had only costermongers’ donkeys to con- 
tend against, and a bunch of turnip tops when 
the post was passed. It was indeed heart-break- 
ing, with those family funds always decreasing, 
and good guineas going after bad like so many 
““moutons de Panurge.” Lord Eustace was as 
purely a detrimental as Charlie Osborne himself, 
and from the same cause. He wanted money 
with his wife to float him off the financial shal- 
lows where at present he and all his house were 
stranded. He could not afford to marry for mere 
love and beauty; no man can nowadays who 
has not a good fortune firmly secured. Certain- 
ly no one in Kingshouse could, unless he were 
prepared to bring up a family on stirabout, and 
to dress them in blue house-flannel and work- 
house sheeting. 

Caleb Stagg was the only moneyed man ayvail- 
able; and even Mrs. Clanricarde shrank from a 
creature who wore tailors’ triumphs at an infor- 
mal tennis party, and flaunted a flaring red tie 
with a flashing diamond pin. Still, he was rich 
beyond those dreams of avarice we all have 
heard of ; and on the principle of the living dog 
and the dead lion, a golden calf is better than a 
leaden phoenix, and those who want butter to 
their bread must not be very nice as to the shape 
of the knife wherewith it is spread, Besides, 
no plastic substance is utterly hopeless to re- 
form; and if Caleb Stagg had a mind at all, and 
his proper complement of limbs and senses, sure- 
ly an astute mother-in-law could pull him into 
shape! Even all princes are not personable 
men; and other poets than Pope have been out- 
side the pale of manly beauty. 

Stirred, then, by all these reasons, more or less 
deliberately recognized, Mrs. Clanricarde went to 
Mrs. Stewart, and in her pretty French way, 
which beat all the English manner out of the 
field, asked what had become of Mr. Stagg — 
Poor young man !—it must be very triste for him, 
here among so many strangers! and should they 
find him and console him ? ; 

“He is somewhere about,” said Mrs. Stewart, 
looking vaguely round. Truth to say she had 
forgotten him. Like many kind-hearted, brisk, 
and energetic women, she was apt to be sporadic 
in her interests and a little unordered in her 
ways. 

“Let us go and find him,” said Mrs. Clanri- 
carde, looking behind a rose-bush, as if he might 
be hiding in its shadow. 
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But they sought in vain. Deep down in the 
shrubbery, off the path and on the border of the 
river, the poor omad’haun sat cradling his new- 
born soul, and the things of time and space were 
to him as naught. Mrs. Stewart went the length 
of even a shrill little call, to which was no re- 
sponse, and the search was perforce abandoned. 
Meanwhile Estelle and Charlie Osborne made 
the most of their chance, and Mrs. Clanricarde 
lost on all sides at once. 

The hours of pleasure passed and that of de- 
parture came on. That automatic memory of 
time, which seems to belong to the body rather 
than the mind, made Caleb know that he must 
rouse himself from his mental ecstasy and phys- 
ical stupor and go through the ordeal of saying 
good-day to Mr. and Mrs. Stewart. He came to 
himself and unlocked his eyes from their gaze 
on vacancy, his face relaxed from its fixed im- 
mobility, and with the release of the muscles he 
found it wet—and yet it had not been raining; 
his clothes were dry. He took his bright blue 
silk handkerchief from his pocket and wiped it 
vigorousl y—wiped it so that it glowed and shone, 
while the two thick ears stood out again like 
flames within a transparent cover set against his 
sandy hair. He stared about him as a man does 
when suddenly awakened, and for a moment 
was dazed as to his whereabouts and how he got 
there. Then he pulled himself together, as the 
phrase is, and went up the steep path with his 
ordinarily slouching stride a little clipped be- 
cause of bis aching feet. As he came on to the 
lawn the whole party was assembled together. 
No one had yet gone. It seemed to Caleb as if 
all England was there. His round eyes took in 
no one precisely, no one personally, He only 
saw a very sea of bonnets and cricket caps, of 
colored frocks and white flannels, of women’s 
faces and men’s mustaches, Then he caught 
sight of two large lustrous gray eyes, and all the 
rest vanished like a phantasmagoria, Only those 
glorious eyes remained, as his home, his loadstar, 
his anchorage, in this bewildering sea of unfa- 
niliar humanity, 

Nothing of all this was shown. 


’ 


The face of a 
man is not as a sheet of glass through which 
All that 


the assembled company saw Was a round, flat, 


can be read his thoughts and feelings. 


red-faced young man in an absurd get-up, staring 
at Lady Elizabeth Inchbold with all his might, 
and standing stock-still, as if struck to stone, 

Lady Elizabeth herself broke the spell by SAY- 
ing, with marked kindness, to this mute star- 
gazer, whom she knew the rest were mutely rid- 
iculing, “ Have you seen that beautiful avenhe 
of laburnuis, Mr. Stagg? You were in the 
shrubbery, I think ? Did you see them?” 

Caleb blushed, as he naturally would when 
thus brought back to the things of the actual 
present. 

“No, Lady Elizabeth,” he said. 

Poor fellow! As little as Jim Bludso did he 
know how to lie. Even those white lies of so- 
ciety, which save appearance and mask confes- 
sion, were as far from his understanding as were 
the recognized shibboleths and authorized for- 
mulas, 

“Tt was a pity to have missed them,” said 
Mrs. Clanricarde, adopting Lady Elizabeth’s tone, 
and looking with artificial benignity on the omad- 
*haun, thickly plated with gold as he was—so 
thickly as to be almost possible! 

Caleb turned his round face and rounder eyes 
on the speaker with pitiable bewilderment. It 
was all like some distressful dream. Why should 
these people stand there looking at him? Their 
eyes, multiplied to hundreds, stuck like lances into 
his heart. He felt as if he had unwittingly com- 
mitted some offence, and this was his arraign- 
ment. It was a nightmare; but he retained just 
so much of consciousness as to let him under- 
stand that Mrs. Clanricarde had spoken; and not 
knowing too clearly what she had said, nor what 
he ought to reply, his native courtesy came to his 
aid, and he answered simply, “ Thank you, Mrs, 
Clanricarde,” as the only thing that presented 
itself. 

Though he had not been formally introduced 
to any one but Lady Elizabeth Inchbold, he knew 
quite well each individual of the assembly, when 
he could detach his wits from their wool-gather- 
ing and force them into concrete observation, 
The Sunday club of church is the great photo- 
graph of a neighborhood, where people learn to 
kuow one another without speech or contact. 

“Let me take you,” said Mrs, Clanricarde, 
still benign and humane. 

“I'm loath to trouble you, Mrs. Clanricarde,” 
answered Caleb. 

“Tt would be a pleasure,” said Estelle’s mo- 
ther, with her airy French politeness ; 
feeling as one in a mill-race dragged into the deep 
waters by a force he could not resist, was led like 
a calf by a wisp of straw to where the laburnums 
hung like golden fountains against the sky. 

As she went, Mrs. Clanricarde commanded Es- 
telle to accompany her by the look her daughter 
knew so well. Even she, bold player as well as 
astute calculator as she was, coald searcely show 
her hand so plainly as to say, “Come with me,” 
before the world. As things were, her action 
might pass for that kind of maternal kindness 
which sits not ungracefully on a woman of forty 
when dealing with young men under thirty, Eude- 
mons or omad’hauns. Had she commanded Es- 
telle openly, the color of the whole thing would 
have been different. But Estelle herself might 
come of her own proper motion. That would be 
a pretty reduplication of an amiable condescen- 
sion, and would give no one cause to sneer. 

But Estelle remained impassive, and Charlie 
Osborne got the good of her contumacy. 

Though at the time of their walk, which Mrs. 
Clanricarde did not hurry, the weight of conver- 
sation rested on her alone, she got answers of 
a kind from Caleb; but they were emphatically 
of a kind, and at the end she was no nearer any- 
thing like acquaintance or sympathy than she 


and Caleb, 











had been at the beginning. She had not that 
subtle art, that surest magic of sympathy, which 
made Lady Elizabeth able to strike the rock and 
let the imprisoned flood roll forth. Her action 
had in it no real kindliness. It was essential- 
ly egotistic and well calculated; and the poor 
omad’haun felt the difference he could not have 
defined. But he was grateful all the same, and 
he looked at the laburnums with proper admira- 
tion, and was glad that he had seen them. How 
he had gone into the shrubbery at all, if not by 
this path, was a problem to Mrs. Clanricarde. It 
was the entrance where branched out other wind- 
ing ways; but Caleb could not answer her when 
she put to him the question, save by saying, in 
his confused, distracted, muddled way, “I was 
in the shrubbery, Mrs. Clanricarde, but I don’t 
know how I got there.” 
(10 BE CONTINUED.] 











ODDS AND ENDS. 


F you do not try to make yourself look as 

pretty as you can, you neglect one of your 
duties, It is worth while to make the most of 
all the good looks you possess ; but that does not 
mean that you should revel in powder and pur. 
chased bloom, or spend hours in frivolous deco- 
ration. To have a clear skin, remember that you 
must have good health, and to have good health 
and a rosy complexion, you must wear thick-soled 
shoes, and spend a part of every day out-of-doors, 

If you use powder of any kind on the face, 
never go to bed without washing it off. Sanitary 
reasons as well as cleanliness require this, To 
keep your skin from roughening, find by trial 
what kind of soap suits you best, and use no oth- 
er. Frequent changes of soap are bad for the 
complexion, Beware of those which are highly 
scented; as a general thing, they are of poor 
quality, the scent being used to destroy the odor 
of the other ingredients used. 

If you would keep your face and hands un- 
wrinkled, use tepid water; very hot or cold wa- 
ter is injurious, 





Also avoid burying the face in 
a soft pillow at night, which always produces 
wrinkles around the eyes. 

A wash which will remove the sunburn ac- 
quired by out-door sports is made by adding to 
twelve ounces of elder-flower water six drams of 
common soda and six drams of powdered borax , 
applied to the skin, it will make it as clear and 
soft as a baby’s. 

Keep your combs and brushes sweet and clean. 
Wash them in tepid water containing a few drops 
of ammonia, The grease and soil will disappear 
Place the brushes bristles down 
to dry, and delicate celluloid handles will not be 
injured. 


as if by magic. 


To save both time and temper, never leave a 
bottle or box on your closet shelf without being 
plainly labelled. Ali packages which do not 
clearly indicate their contents should be marked. 
A list of the contents of packing trunks and 
boxes should be pasted on the inside of the lid. 

Discard the old opinion that “one piece of 
work should be completed before another is be- 
gun.” You will find that a change of work af- 
fords rest; sometimes it even seems to give fresh 
vigor to the worker. 

To lessen the fatigue of climbing stairs do not 
throw the body forward. Step leisurely, and hold 
the body erect. 

To perfume your apparel put a few drops on 
small pieces of pumice-stone, and place in drawers 
and boxes and among dresses in wardrobes. 

To use anything that comes handy for a book- 
marker places you in danger of carelessly hiding 
some note or business memorandum which may 
cause you trouble and delay by not coming to 
light when wanted, or may reach eyes for which 
it was never intended by the book being returned 
to the library or loaned to an acquaintance. If 
you will remember, in your putting away, not to 
put out of the way, some precious minutes might 
be saved, 

If, when obliged to be on your feet all day, 
you change your shoes several times for a fresh 
pair, you will be astonished how much it will 
rest the tired feet, for no two shoes press the 
foot in the same part. 

Pour common vinegar over powdered chalk un- 
til effervescence stops, pour off the liquid as soon 
as the sediment settles, and when the latter is 
dry, place it in an earthen dish and pour over it 
sulphuric acid until a cloud of white vapor rises. 
You will have a very powerful, pleasant, and 
cheap agent for purifying all impure or close 
rooms. The fumes are very penetrating, and are 
healthful and agreeable. 

By using the following preparation for clean- 
ing kid gloves, ribbons, and laces you can keep 
the above-mentioned articles in the “pink of 
perfection” with little trouble: To two quarts of 
deodorized benzine add two drams of sulphuric 
ether, two drams of chloroform, and four drams 
of alcohol. Pour the fluid in a bowl and wash 
the articles as if in water, rinsing in a fresh 
supply. 

When you are particularly anxious to attend 
the concert or party of the season, and feel that 
pricking pain and see the fatal little spot of red 
on the eyelid that surely foretells the coming of 
a sty, have no fears for the result, but put ina 
small bag a teaspoonful of black tea, on which 
pour enough boiling water to moisten ; as soon as 
cool enough, put it on the eye, and let it remain 
until morning. The sty will in all probability be 
cone; if not, one more applieation will be certain 
to remove It, 

That unsightly excrescence commonly called a 
wart can be removed by touching it several times 
a day with castor-oil. This is the simplest known 
remedy. 

To remove a foreign body from the eye, wrap 
dry white silk waste around and thoroughly over 
the end of a wooden toothpick, brush with this 
carefully over the part of the eye where the sub- 











stance is lodged, and it will become entangled in 
the silk. Bits of steel or any other sharp sub- 
stance which may become imbedded in the eye- 
ball may be removed by this means. 





CRUELTY TO CHILDREN. 


GOOD work, receiving less help than it 

should, is that done by the various societies 
for the prevention of cruelty to children. This 
work is not a charity in its strictest sense; for 
charity often pauperizes, and the effort here is 
to prevent pauperism, the intention being so to 
guard and protect children while of tender years 
and frame that instead of growing up to swell 
the viler classes, as they might if left to them- 
selves or chance, they shall be given the oppor- 
tunity of becoming good people, and therefore 
good citizens. Every dollar spent upon them, 
then, is so much money saved to the governing 
powers, who would otherwise have to spend that 
sum in the cost of providing police and penalty, 
Moreover, just so much wealth is added to the 
community as this person made worthy may cre- 
ate by thrift and industry. In addition to these 
considerations should be reckoned the satisfac- 
tion felt in the prevention of positive suffering to 
the weak and delicate little beings, too young and 
ignorant, and sometimes too loving, to protect 
themselves. 





REVIVAL OF HYPNOVISM AND 
MAGNETISM. 

«  paong of Dr. Charcot’s recent experi- 
l ments at the Salpétriére Hospital in Paris, 
the names of hypnotism, Braidism, mesmerism, 
and animal magnetism have been of late promi- 
nently and promiscuously brought to the atten- 
tion of the public. From various papers in the 
daily press relating to these sciences, or pseudo 
sciences, as well as from the constant misuse of 
one of the above terms to designate indifferently 
one or the other practice, it would seem that 
somewhat dim or hazy notions are commonly 
entertained regarding what belongs to or consti- 
tutes each of them. Yet nothing can be more 
different, both in principle and in application, 
than either one from the others, and the differ- 
ence can be so easily set forth that it were a pity 
not to do away with the singular confusion so 
generally prevailing on the subject. 

Animal magnetism (so called to distinguish it 
from mineral magnetism) may be defined as “ that 
occult influence exerted by organic bodies upon 
one another at a distance, the vehicle being a 
fluid or force emanating from the body under 
certain conditions—a fluid neither visible nor 
ponderable nor condensable, vet a vital force.” 

Animal magnetism was known and practised 
ameng ancient nations. Among Egyptian hiero- 
glyphics a picture represents Isis magnetizing 
with her right hand her little son Horus standing 
erect upon her left palm; another represents a 
scene between a patient reclining on his couch 
and a magnetizer energetically operating with 
both arms raised. It was in use among the early 
Christians, as proved by a picture illustrating a 
Christian legend, and representing the Creator 
magnetizing Adam to render him insensible be- 
fore proceeding to extract one of his ribs. 

A medieval print shows a French king (prob- 
ably Louis LX.) healing a loathsome disease by 
the magnetic touch of his hands, with the motto, 

“Le Roy te teuc 
Dieu te guery 





and an English print of the sixteenth century 
represents Valentine Gretrek healing a patient 
by the same means. Magnetism was practised 
in Greece, and is in use at the present time in 
Turkey and India. 

At the very dawn of medical science the exist- 
ence of a magnetie curative fluid was recognized 
by Hippocrates and Libarius ; later, the fact was 
confirmed by Paracelsus and by Van Helmont 
(De Magnetica Vulnerum Curatione, De Sympa- 
theticis Medicis, 1621). 

Among the great leaders in science both Des- 
cartes and Newton suspected the existence of a 
magnetic fluid; but it was not until the end of 
last century that anim] magnetism received that 
name from Mesmer, whose undoubted services to 
science were marred in a great measure by the 
charlatanism and mise en scéne with which he 
sought to enhance the prestige of his treat- 
ment. 

To him is due this aphorism: “ Everything in 
nature is simple; nature always loves to accom- 
plish great effects by means of the smallest pos- 
sible expenditure; there is but one life, one 
health, one disease, and consequently but one 
remedy.” Mesmer knew of somnambulism, but 
did not seek its recognition. This was reserved 
for M.de Puységur, a great-hearted philanthro- 
pist, who practised magnetism as a sacred mis- 
sion. From 1813 to 1818 the new science was 
advocated by the Abbé Faria, and by Deleuze, 
the learned librarian of the Paris Museum, an 
earnest, beneficent practitioner, whose only ob- 
ject was to relieve suffering fellow-creatures. 
Some experiments were tried in various hospi- 
tals in Paris. About the same time another ef- 
ficient champion took up the cause, the Baron 
du Potet, whose striking experiments forced the 
Academy of Sciences into appointing a commis- 
sion of inquiry for the examination of the new 
science. The report, however, was unfavorable, 
and for many years dealt a fatal blow to the 
hopes of its partisans. 

Nevertheless, public opinion had been aroused ; 
many serious thinkers persevered in a favorable 
opinion of magnetism; various societies were 
founded for its study and propagation, among 
others, /’ Harmonie, of which Lafayette and the 
learned physicist Berthollet were members. In 
1825 another committee was appointed, Dr. Hus- 
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conclusive. In 1844, thanks to the untiring ef- 
forts of the most prominent “ magnétiseur” of our 
time, Lafontaine, a third commission was once 
more appointed to investigate the alleged phe - 
nomena; Mr. Thilorier, an eminent savan/, cured 
by Lafontaine of a dangerous illness, espoused 
the cause with considerable zeal, volunteering 
to perform some of the experiments himself. 
Through nervousness he failed to accomplish the 
desired effects, the commission decli. ed to go on 
with the inquiry, and there the proceedings ended. 
A M. Burdin has since offered a prize of 3000 
frances for the demonstration of unquestionable 
and persistent vision through opaque bodies; this 
prize has not yet been competed for. 

In the ordinary practice of magnetism the 
hands are used, because the fingers seem natu- 
ral conductors, but it is possible to magnetize 
by other means; women, for instance, magnet- 
ize very naturally and efficiently through their 
breast. Some magnetizers use, in addition to 
the fluid, medicated or fermented 
(Dr. Luys, for one). This practice is not unat- 
tended with danger (strychnine being a frequent 
ingredient). 


substances 


The most earnest, learned pract 
tioners reject all subordinate means, with the ex- 
ception of magnetized water as a drink, 

A great deal of confusion has arisen respect- 
These 
are four in number, and quite distinet from each 
other: 

1. Change in the temperature of the body ; 
rigidity in the limbs. 

Artificial sleep. 

3. Deeper sleep; somnambulism (always at- 
tended with forgetfulness on waking). 

4. Extase; entire insensibility; peculiar state 
of the spirit or soul. 


ing the various phases of magnetization. 





Of these four phases the first is ‘the only one 
NECESSALY for curative treatment; the subse quent 
ones may prove helpful, but are not usually 
sought by serious practitioners, who agree in 
avoiding the fourth—a very rare, beautiful, but 
capricious and elusive state, 


marvellous, and so far defies s 


which borders on the 


sientific analysi 





It is this extremely subtle and delicate order 


of phenomena which has given rise to so-called 
second-sight, mind-reading, and other forms of 
charlatanism, which only thrive in proportion to 


the credulity which accepts them without test 
For this reason, although in private practice al- 
most every magnetizer may possibly meet with 
some manifestation of this most interesting phe- 
nomenon, they systematically avoid it, severely 
confining themselves to the physical, testable as- 
pects of the question. Hence also animal mag- 
netism declines all connection with spiritualism, 
neither asserting nor denying, but limiting itself 
to its own domain. It is this fact of claiming to 
deal entirety with a spirit world (yet by means 
singularly material) that makes spiritualism ab- 
solutely impossible to test in any manner that 
will convey satisfaction to the unprejudiced but 
reasoning mind 


With animal magnetism every- 
thing is simple and natural; any one in good 


health may learn, and go and do likewise 


. tis 
not so with spiritualism, and knowing that “ na- 
ture is always simple,” that very fact is pre 
dicial to the theory. 


eg 


As to hypmot wn, or Braidism.as it was ealled 
on its first advocacy by Dr. Braid, of Manchester, 
curiously enough the discove ry took pl ice Ih Con- 
sequence of Lafontaine’s lectures in 1841 in that 
city. Dr. Braid attended the lectures, and at- 
tempted another way of throwing a patient into 
this peculiar state. Hypnotism (from hypnos, 
sleep) consists in forcing the patient’s eves to 
squint at a bright object either fixed on the fore- 
head or held at a small distance : this unusual 
direction first causes the eyes to water, then, as 
the nerves and muscles grow tired and pained 
under the abnormal tension, the eyes close and 
cannot be opened ag iin for some t me; anervous 
state is the result, but this is all, and quite nat- 
ural under the conditions. At the time of Dr 
Sraid’s so-called discovery its suecess was short- 
lived, and scholars easily proved that the same 
facts had been alleged and rejected more than a 
hundred years previously. Hypnotisin has long 
been known and practised in a somewhat dif- 
ferent form by Hindoo fakirs, called omphalop- 
sy hists. 

Dr. W. A. Hammond recently presented before 
the Medico-Legal Society of New York the results 
of his experiments in hypnotism, or, as he prefers 
to call it, syggrqnoscisin, the state of the patient 
being one of automatism, in which acts are per- 
formed without the conscious willing of the sub 
ject, the upper part of the brain, the seat of 
reason and moral perceptions, being dormant, 
while the lower or instinctive part is awake and 
active, obedient to another's will. It is easy to 
perceive what bearing such a discovery, if con- 
firmed, would have, upon criminal acts committed 
by proxy. It is also interesting to note that it 
would seem to carry with it a confirmation of 
phrenology. 

Such are the muin distinctions between these 
various systems: the only one which has so far 
obtained in a measure the endorsement of scien- 
tific authorities is animal magnetism. Drs. Roger 
and Bronardel advocated it eloquently in the Paris 
Academy of Sciences, and many renowned physi 
cians study and recognize it privately. In Lon- 
don the Mesmerie Infirmary founded by Dr. El- 
liotson is working actively in its behalf; here 
and there conscientious prac titioners are striving 
industriously toward its scientifie recognition ; 
Lafontaine in Switzerland, Pereyra in Warsaw, 
although veterans, are, we believe, still combating 
after forty and fifty years’ ¢ impaigns, The in- 
terest recently aroused in connection with this 
question may lead to some definite action of 
the corps savants, but what is necessary above 
all, and before any conclusion can be reached, 
is to divest the really scientific facts from their 
charlatanic appendages of fraud and trickery, in 
view of which end the most stringent tests are 


son’s report being more favorable, though hardly | demanded. 
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THE RAPE OF THE SANDAL 





CINDERELLA IN EGYPT. 
\Continued from page 37.) 


She gathered handfuls of lotuses, and threw them away again; and then, in a lazy fit, she 
floated on her back, and gave herself up to thoughts on things in general, and on herself in 
particular. But to return to her eandals, which she had kicked off on the river’s brink. 
; They lay as she had left them, a pair of dainty shoes fit for such dainty feet. They were em- 
broidered in gold and brilliant colors with a quaint pattern, and with the ever-present lotus, 
and most curious of all, the upper surface of the sole, on which her foot rested, bore the fig- 
wr ure of a captive with bound arms, on one sandal an Egyptian, on the other a Greek—a fan- 
ciful way of suggesting the dominion of their owner over the hearts of two nations. 
Now it chanced that just above, sailing round in his vast circle, a mere speck in the dan- 
: cing blue sky, was an eagle, and as the sandals glittered by the water’s edge they caught his 
; ; aS i eye. Now whether he thought they were good to eat, or whether he was a bird of cultivated 
Par eevee ls taste, I know not, but straightway he swooped and seized one. 
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KING PSAMMETICHLUS. 

Rhodopis, roused from her reverie by the rush of wings, caught sight 
of the great bird as it flew off, and, frightened, set to screaming, and 
then ducked. By the time she had recovered herself and taken in what 
had happened, the eagle and her sandal were in the next parish. 

KING PSAMMETICHUS AND THE FALLEN SANDAL, 

Of course, directly it was all over, her girls, who had been busy telling 
one another secrets, began in their alarm to hide everything away in a 
place of safety, as if they expected a whole phalanx of eagles were com- 
ing to carry off their mistress’s clothes. And no doubt they had 
some reason for their concern, for ancient ladies had a variety of ami- 
able little ways of producing sympathy in their slaves when things went 
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A SEARCH FOR OLD SANDALS. 


wrong; and Rhodopis, sweet as s to look at, was 
like the rest. But, after all, it was not very serious 
matter, for Rosy Cheeks had cupboards full of sandals at 
home, and besides, her litter was only round the corner, so 
after her first astonishment and fright were over, she 
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O'BRADY’S “ IDIOT- 

SYNCKASY.” 
.L FURNISS. 

“ CVAY, Nora, why can’t ye get me into a fine big 

bt) place like yours ?” “The woman I 
am with is breaking my heart with her nasty par- 
ticular Five this did 1] 
make her bed, and her standing over me, though 


says I. 


ways. times morning 
there’s never a soul to see it but herself.” 

“Qh, you greenhorn you,” says Nora. “ Bar- 
ring everything else, you don’t suppose Murray 
Hill folks are going to have a girl about them 
with a burr on the end of her tongue like you, 
who says fush for fish, muk for milk, muss for 
miss, and the like? No, indeed! You get rid 
of your County Derry brogue, and then we'll see.” 

“ Faith ain’t ye from County Derry yourself?” 
says I. 

“Maybe I am,” returns Nora, very scornful ; 
“but I’m not fresh from the ship, spluttering like 
a heathen, and dressed in a ready-made Queens- 
town gown shaped like a black bolster with ruf- 
fles,am 1?” 

“Deed and you are not,” says I. 

“Maybe you see a look in my eye like I’d just 
seen a fire-engine tearin’ by?” continues Nora, 
with awful sarcasm. “Maybe you think my 
mouth is hanging open wide enough to swallow 
a cart-horse, and my hair is combed into a 
lump ?” 

“Sure I’m not thinking anything of the kind,” 
I says, in tears. “You're quite the lady, and 
have got rid of your County Derry ways so com- 
plete that I'd never know you for my warm-heart- 
ed cousin Nora at all, with vour jokes at me and 
my clothes, and I’ll not stay to disgrace ye—” 

“Ah, you little omadun!” says she, pushing 
me back in my chair. “I'm telling you this for 
your good, and if some one had done the same 
by me when I landed, it wouldn’t have taken me 
five years—no, nor two—to get where I am now.” 

“And where are ye now ?” says I. 

“T am a first-class waitress, naming my own 
terms,” says she, proudly ; “and the woman don’t 
live that dares to try on any bossing ways with 
me, I tell you.” 

“T should think not,” says I, admiring. 
how did ye do it?” 

“ Well, the first thing, of course, is to learn your 
“And that’s 
easy enough over here, for there’s a lot of women 
who believes in training greenhorns in their 
ways instead of paying decent wages to experi- 
enced help. So all you have to do is to swallow 
your pride, put up with their foolishness till you’ve 
learned all they can teach, and then give notice, 
and go where you can get more money.” 

“Sure that seems mean, after all their trouble 
with you,” says I. 

“ Nonsense !” says Nora, sharply. “ They ought 
to expect it; we all do it. What kind of a wo- 
man are you with now ?” 


“ And 


business thoroughly,” says she. 


“I guess she’s one of that same kind,” says I, 
“for she’s more ways than a monkey, and is de- 
stroyin’ me with her notions.” 

“That’s good. And what does she call you?” 

“ Why, Biddy, of course.” 

“Oh, ‘ Biddy, of course,’ is it?” says Nora. 
“That sounds low; but I meant when she’s tell- 
ing her company about your trying tricks—what 
does she say then ?” 

“She says the ‘new girl,’” says I, surprised. 
put how did you know she talked me over with 

em?” 


’ 


“Oh, that kind of woman always entertains 
company that way,” replied Nora, scornfully. 
“ And does she let you sit down before her ?” 

“I'd like to see her prevent me,” says I, flush- 
ing 

“Yon’ve got the wrong notion. If she was a 
real lady she would not allow any such familiar- 
ity,”’ said Nora, impressively ; “ and if you knew 
more, you wouldn’t want ‘em to. Intimacy be- 
tween mistress and maid is undignified, and leads 
to wrangles, which are low. When I say I rule, 
I never meant I did it by disobeying orders or 
contradicting ; and yet,” she said, meditatively, 
“ivs»very few ladies that make me do anything 
1 don’t want to.” 

“ Well, then, how do you do it?” I says, fairly 
puzzled. 

* By management,” she says. ‘“ You see, Bridg- 
et, it’s pretty much like Mrs. Bishop Wyndam’s 
basement stairs. Cook vowed she wouldn’t do 
them, and I was bound I wouldn’t, because it was 
really cook’s place. Well, Mrs. Wyndam sided 
with cook, and ordered me to do ’em; so I never 
said a word, but I thought, you won’t ask me to 
do ’em again, my lady—and she didn’t.” 

“And what did ye do?” says I—‘ leave all 
the dirt in the corners and smash a banister ?” 

“I did better than that,” said Nora. “I took 
exactly two hours to ’em, though I had to take 
up the carpet and beeswax the rails to fill in the 
time. And it happened, Bridget,” she added, 
with a wink—“it happened that Mrs. Wyndam 
had a lunch party that day which she was very 
particular about; but of course, being busy over 

the stairs, I hadu’t time to set it out in my usual 
style, nor could I be expected to remember all 
she’d told me; likewise I waited at table with a 
sort of far-away air, broke a dish before the com- 
pany, and was aggravating to that extent, in a 
quiet, respectful way, that Mrs. Wyndam could 
have shaken me with pleasure, being one of your 
large, imperative women by nature. Well, the 
next day, when she'd finished her directions, she 
says, looking away from me, ‘ Nora, I've spoken 
to the laundress, and she will take charge of the 
basement stairs after this.’” 

“ Lor’ !” said I, “didn’t you want to laugh in 
her face ?” 

“T did so,” says Nora; “but I kept on my 
usual respectful manner, and only said [ thought 
it might be better, as a waitress really had all 
she could do to attend to her own pantries and sil- 
ver. And that’s what I mean,” she added, “ by 
saying a girl need never do anything she don’t 
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want to; let her keep her temper, and prove by 
some such practical lesson as that how impos. 
sible it is for her to do it, and the mistress won’t 
ve long in taking the hint.” 

“ Sure, I'd like to take my mistress in hand,” 
says I. 

* Wait till you know your trade; for living out 
is a regular profession to be studied,” says Nora. 
“ And never forget to be perfectly respectful in 
the midst of all your aggravations, for that just 
drives them wild.” 

And I have not forgotten. Ask any of the 
ladies who have given me very fine recommenda- 
tions who was the best trained servant they ever 
had, and they'll tell you Parker O’Brady. Ask 
’em who was, on the whole, the most aggravating, 
they'll tell you Parker O’Brady. Ask ’em why 
they kept me, they’ll say because I knew my du- 
ties so thoroughly that either as cook or waitress 
I was as good asa man. And I think I may say 
I was quite as good as any man, through natural 
talent and careful study. 

You will perceive I dropped the name of Bridg- 
et, with my brogue and brogans, when I left off 
being “the girl” and rose to be “a maid,” select- 
ing Parker as an English-sounding title, sugges- 
tive of aristocracy, wealth, and style. Who could 
fancy a Parker stamping heavily around the table, 
breathing hard, and leaning on the guests’ shoul- 
ders to reach the dishes? and who could imagine 
a Bridget doing anything else? I have never 
ceased congratulating myself on repairing the in- 
jury my parents unthinkingly did me, poor souls! 

You will doubtless remark a certain elevation 
and fluency in my language, which is partly due 
to one year at a night school, and partly to the 
perusal of “ Lakeside” novels after hours—the 
latter, I feel, having done the most toward refin- 
ing my crudities, and giving me glimpses into a 
higher sphere of life and its requirements, as 
Mrs. C. O. D. Butterworth observes in the Zwin 
Brides, or Fate's Toy. But I digress. You want 
my views on the mistresses as a class, and you 
shall have them. 

Every thoughtful girl of my profession selects 
some special variety of this large and unruly por- 
tion of society as being easy for her to manage. 
Some take rich widows, some timid old ladies, 
while others, again, prefer fiery model house- 
keepers who show fight, whom it is a credit to 
any girl to subdue. I prefer brides myself, as 
their ignorance and inexperience render them 
more tractable and easy to get the best of. 
|  Ispeak from experience, having lived with ev- 
| ery kind of them—Vassar brides, society brides, 
| artistic brides—of every grade down to the domes- 
| tic brides, who waste all their time and all their 
| poor young husbands’ money in getting up eco- 
nomical dishes which no one can eat, and dress- 
ing up barrels with enough lace and ribbon to 
| buy a decent piece of real furniture. For five 
| years l’ve rung the changes on these different 

types, run their houses for them, left when I got 
| tired of their nonsense, and never met my match 

until Mrs. Wetmore engaged me for cook and 
chamber-maid two weeks after she returned from 
her tour, and settled herself in an expensive 

apartment on Fifth Avenue. It seemed such a 
| strange combination of duties that I hesitated, 
| until she explained it was her own idea, naming 
also that the 

washing was to be put out, and there was to be a 

butler. Then I accepted at once, having a par- 

tiality for butlers as being less interfering than 
| females, and pleasanter company evenings. 
| 





| 
} 
| 


| at the same time very high wages ; 


As to her “ idea,” I saw through that at once; 
it was economy, though she said it was simply 
“an arrangement to condense her liousehold to 
the limits of her flat,” or apartment, as she call- 
ed it: a very fine speech, but 1 was not imposed 
on. Ive heard economy called by finer names 





than that, but as my wages were all right, I pre- 
tended to be duped, as it were. 

Where the cheapness came in I could not see, 
when I'd been over the apartment and seen the 
butler, for both were very high-priced articles, 
equally ugly and English, to my notions, and con 
sequently equally stylish and desirable. 

As to the kitchen, it contained everything the 
heart of a cook could desire, and more too, but 
I particularly like to take the conceit out of my 
bride at the start by informing her, “I don’t see 
several absolutely necessary articles, but suppose 
of course she will buy them.” It does make 
And when you’ve 
made your mistress feel abashed like before your 
superior knowledge, you’ve made your first step 
toward ruling. 

To do her justice, I will say that Mrs. Wetmore 
never showed the least hesitation from the first 
day to the last, but maintained an awful calm 
that would have done credit to her grandmother, 
fairly puzzling me to account for her composure ; 
a slender, delicate-looking creature she was too, 
with large blue eyes, and a way of looking up at 
you, appealing like, that was very taking, until 
you gradually learned that she had no more bend 
in her than a stair-rod, and was just about as 
soft and yielding. 

I rather fancy Mr. Wetmore has found that 
out by this time, poor young man, though he 
seemed crazy about her then; and if ever there 
is a spilt in their camp, I bet on her, in spite of 
his six feet and his soldierly bearing. 

The first two weeks passed off easily, Mrs. 
Wetmore ordering her marketing herself, paying 
cash for everything. Before she started out each 
morning she handed me the menu for dinner, 
and that was the last I saw of her till evening, 
she was so busy finishing the decorations of the 
apartment, rather knocking my theory of econo- 
my in the head by the lavishness of those same. 

One remark she did find time for. “ Please 
understand, Parker,” she said, in her sweetest 


them feel so green and young! 





tone, “ that there are to be no bills run up at the 
stores. You must have a list ready every morn- 
ing of the articles needed, but on no account 
are you to order them yourself.” 








“ Very well, ma’am,” I said, respectfully, “and 


I think it’s by far the best way.” Here I stopped, 
for if ever a woman’s face expressed, “* Who ask- 
ed for your opinion ?” in a well-bred way, it was 
Mrs.Wetmore’s. And it was just that way of look- 
ing that made me detest her. Looks can’t be 
taken hold of and answered back, except by oth- 
er looks, you know, and I’m bound to confess that 
I never can hope to acquire that woman’s art of 
withering people up to the same extent in sweet 
silence. 

“ How old should you say she might be, Bald- 
win ?” I said, as she swept away that morning. 

“ Well, her manners,” says Baldwin, “ points 
towards a hundred or so, while her looks and the 
admiration all gentlemen gives her suggests twen- 
ty—not more.” 

“Where did she pick up all this house-keep- 
ing, do you suppose, Baldwin?” said 1. “ Who 
taught her?” 

“She’s that kind of a female,” replied Bald- 
win, solemnly, polishing the silver, “that if you 
was to say run a steam-engine, would get right 
on and run it without any instruction, and with 
that same coaxing look in her pretty eyes. May- 
be you recollect that she was the only one in this 
establishment that could get the patent lamp to 
work ?” 

“What if she was ?” says I. 

“Nothing,” says he, gathering up his silver, 
“except that she is studying you silently, just as 
she did the lamp, and when you get to trying 
some of your dodges she’ll just manipulate you 
a little, and you'll settle down in your proper 
place in five minutes, like the lamp, and resume 
work with no more smoke or spluttering.” 

“Deed! Mr. Baldwin, it takes more than a chit 
of a girl to manage me,” says I, hotly. “ And 
before two weeks are out she'll find I’m not to 
be either smiled or stared into doing anything I 
don’t want to. T’ll show her!” 

“In which case,” remarked Baldwin, smiling, 
“T fancy she will show you that your place is sit- 
uated on the outside of this apartment, and no 
latch-key provided.” 

“Oh, you think so?” I said, sareastical. 

“1 know it,” said he, easily ; “ consequently my 
advice is, don’t go hunting about for grievances ; 
just let things slide along easy.” 

Wasn't that just likea man? Let things slide 
along easy !—easy! when it was a question of 
whether to sit or be sat upon. I rather thought 
I'd show him I was not quite so easy to manage 
asalamp. But the trouble was, I couldn’t seem 
to get a chance to assert myself. Mrs. Wetmore 
kept on that nasty impervious smile, and simply 
iguored what I might call my list of minor aggra- 
vations, which I tried in their regular order. Fi- 
nally 1 produced one of my trumps and played 
that, hoping to break up her stony calm: I left 
the pots, pans, boxes, pitchers, plates, etc., that 
I used about the kitchen all day, so as to destroy 
that air of neatness so dear to a young matron’s 
heart. This, I felt sure, would bring her out. 
Well, they staid there three days, horribly in my 
way, and she never even looked at them till the 
fourth ; then she said, “Cleaning your closets, 
Parker ?” 

“Oh no, ma’am,” I said; “Thursday is the 
day you appointed for that. I keep the things 
out because it saves trouble to have them ready 
to my hand. You don’t object, ma’am ?” 

She looked at me a minute thoughtfully, and 
then she smiled that everlasting smile of hers, 
saying, blandly: “ Not in the least, Parker. As 
long as everything is so exquisitely clean, I do 
not care whether you keep the frying-pans on the 
chairs or not. It must be a nuisance to put things 
away each time in that horrid closet. I never 
saw such a mean affair,” she cried, popping her 
head in it with a disgusted air. “It’s a disgrace 
to the builder, and you are very sensible not to 
use it—very sensible.” 

Now, do you know, the minute she said that, I 
felt a violent liking for that closet, and the min- 
ute she left I had my things back there in a jiffy. 
What was the use of making myself miserable if 
she didn’t care? But I didn’t understand why 
she didn’t. She was the neatest woman I ever 
lived with ; all her belongings was kept like wax ; 
everything had a box, and every box had a place, 
and, moreover, was kept in it. Besides, that speech 
about “keeping things where I pleased, as long 
as I kept them clean,” didn’t sound right in the 
mouth of a bride. Young house-keepers don't 
feel like that; they’re forever fussing about with 
cute little hooks to hang spoons on, and suggest- 
ing how nice it would look if every plate on the 
dresser had a cup and saucer in front of it, while 
the blue and yellow bowls alternated. Therefore 
I knew that speech wasn’t her own. She had 
been put up to it, as I told Baldwin. It couldn’t 
be accounted for unless her mother was teaching 
her on the sly. 

“Her mother died years ago, likewise his,” said 
Baldwin, “‘so I guess you'll have to lay it to in- 
spiration, if you must rumple yourself up to ac- 
count for it, though I don’t see the necessity. 
Why can’t you let her alone, and be content with 
high wages, light work, and a mistress who don’t 
object to frying-pans on the chairs ?” 

“ Lor’, Baldwin, vou talk like a man,” said I, 
contemptuously. “It’s a question of principles, 
not frying-pans, as any one but a man would see.” 

“Well, being a man, it’s natural to talk like 
one,” replied Baldwin. “ And as I’m aman who 
knows a good thing when he sees it, 1 mean to 
keep my situation, and have another of your very 
delicate croquettes.” 

And that was all I got out of him. But for all 
that I discovered where Mrs. Wetmore’s inspira- 
tion came from. And where do you suppose she 
got it? Out of a book! Snuggled away under 
her mouchoir case I found it, The Young House- 
keeper's Manual, with the page turned down at 
“Hints on the Management of Servants”; and 
down I sat to read it, and very interesting it was, 
making me think of the proverb about “old 
maids’ children,” it was so scientifically and per- 
fectly unsuitable for every-day use, though read- 








ing delightfully. The chapter on servants was 
specially soothing. The mistress was advised to 
remember that we were human beings like her- 
self—quite a new view, you see—and to treat us 
with a judicious mixture of firmness and kind- 
ness, coupled with a study of our characters and 
due allowance for our idiotsyncrasies. When I 
reached that I flew into the parlor, where Bald- 
win was taking his ease, the family being at the 
opera. “There!” I cried, waving the book at 
him—*“ there’s your paragon’s inspiration! And, 
oh my, Baldwin, ain’t it fine to have a young lady 
making a study of your character and allowances 
for your idiotsyncrasies? For my part, I never 
knew I had any. What are they, anyway, Bald- 
win ?” 

“T expect you’ve always heard them called 
tantrums,” he said, dryly. 

“Oh, if that’s all they are,” says I, tossing my 
head up, “I'll give her a new variety. She'll 
find she can’t match a live girl with a book.” 

“* Maybe she won’t confine herself to her print- 
ed instructions,” says Baldwin, “and she'll get 
around you—exactly as she made Mr. Wetmore 
take her to the opera to-night.” 

“Well, I'm sure that couldn’t have been hard,” 
says 1, “for when I handed you the soufflé the 
shoe was on the other foot—she didn’t want to 
go, and he was set on it.” 

“Of course,” says Baldwin, slapping his knee ; 
“that’s where her cuteness came in,:Parker, for 
Mr. W. came home cold and tired, and before he 
had his soup, said the opera was out of the ques- 
tion on such a beastly night.” 

“And how did she bring him around ?” says 
I, really curious. “ Did she cry? Brides mostly 
do.” 

“Cry!” returned Baldwin, contemptuously— 
“she cry! Not much; nor pout, nor sulk, nor 
coax. I don’t know exactly how she did it, but 
she played on him like he was a piano. First she 
agreed with him; then she raised his curiosity 
by quoting bits from the papers about the opera ; 
then she made him laugh, taking off the prima 
donna; and the end of it was that he started for 
the carriage laboring under the delusion that he 
was the one that wanted to go, and she was very 
sweet to accompany him. It was beautiful,” he 
cried, “ beautiful, to see her bring him around.” 

“ Beautiful! I call it hypocritical,” I said, 
tired of his nonsense; “and if I wanted my hus- 
band to do anything, and he wouldn’t do it, I 
wouldn’t act a lot of lies; ’'d—” 

“You'd just hit him on the head with a rolling- 
pin,” broke in Baldwin, “and he’d just give you 
a black eye, and spend his evening at the club, 
which would be a great deal better than Mrs. 
Wetmore’s style—wouldn’t it, Parker ?” 

1 never couid tell whether Baldwin was in ear- 
nest or not, so I dropped the subject, and he read 
me the society notes till the Wetmores came back 
to supper with a lot of friends, 

As it happened, the next day was the Ist of 
the month, and right after breakfast Baldwin in- 
formed me I was to go to the library; Mrs. Wet- 
more wanted me. Naturally I suspected some- 
thing was wrong; for, following her manual, her 
habit was to give her orders in the kitchen, and 
sort of snoop around the closets every morning ; 
so as I went in I was prepared inwardly to give 
her as good as she gave, though outwardly I was 
as decorous as a clean pillow-sham. I found her 
writing in her everlasting account-book, dressed 
to kill in a lovely gown, a little bunch of keys 
at her belt, her pocket-book and letters on her 
desk, all very comfortable, quite the model house- 
keeper. 

‘Good-morning, Parker,” says she, looking up 
very affably. “Do you recollect the directions I 
gave you in regard to ordering goods from the 
trades-people ?” 

“ Certainly, ma’am.” 

“Then please look these over, and tell me how 
it happens they were contracted,” she said, hand- 
ing me a small bundle of order checks. ‘ You 
will see they amount to about $27. Did you 
order them, or has the grocer made a mistake ?” 

All this time she was smiling and staring at 
me, perfectly unembarrassed, though I felt far 
from easy. 

“So far as I can remember, ma’am,’’I said, 
glancing at the items, and trying to imitate her 
coolness, “I did order all these things. You see, 
they was wanted immediate to go into dishes for 
some of your little dinner parties, and you was 
out, and I couldn't wait till you got back, so, as I 
have always been accustomed—” 

“ And why did you not mention these articles,” 
she interrupted, blandly, “when I took your list 
on those mornings? Did you forget ?” 

“ Why, yes, ’m, I suppose I did,” I replied, with 
dignity. “You will notice, ma’am, they were 
chiefly spices and garnishings.” 

“No, I had not observed that,” she said, taking 
up the bills again, “Let me see: four pounds 
black Hamburg grapes—do you spice or gar- 
nish with them, Parker? Four bottles best 
cooking sherry yesterday, also four pounds can- 
died citron, What did we have four pounds of 
citron in yesterday, Parker?” 

“Some of it was in the little cakes you had 
with the ices, ma’am.” 

“Then there is doubtless a good deal left,” she 
said, fixing her eyes on me till I grew scarlet: 
the fact being that I had given the grapes, wine, 
and citron to my sister for her christening party. 

“Yes, ’m, there is,” I replied, bracing myself 
for a battle, and rather glad of it too. “ Would 
you like to see it?” 

“Not at all,” she said, coolly ; “ but since there 
is so much in the house, you may use it up in 
four large loaves of wedding-cake; we have all 
the other ingredients, and the sooner it is made 
the better, as Mr. Wetmore likes it old. The 
four bottles of sherry will make just about enough 
jelly to serve with the cream at my musical to- 
morrow, so you may make that to-day also. I 
had intended ordering it from Purssell,” she con- 
tinued, carelessly, “but I really prefer your jelly 
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to his, and we have the wine in the house, so it 
is better on all accounts. And now, in regard 
to these bills, I have paid them, and notified the 
tradespeople that I would not be responsible for 
any orders unless they were accompanied by a 
note from me. You may go, Parker.” 

And I went—to find Baldwin doubled up in a 
chair, absolutely purple with suppressed laugh- 
ter. 

“ Beautiful !” he gasped. “ Ain’t she a woman 
with a head-piece? Ain’t she cute? I say, if 
you give me the money, I'll go out and get them 
for you, Parker.” 

“Get what ?” 

“That sherry and stuff that you’ve got to buy 
to replace what you boned from Mrs. Wetmore,” 
he said, with a wink. 

“Boned indeed!” I cried. “What a vulgar 
word to use to me! And don’t crow too soon, 
Baldwin. The goods I shall of course return, as 
I never meant anything beyond borrowing them ; 
but with all her smartness, my lady don’t suspect 
they are not in the larder this minute.” 

“Oh! you think she doesn’t, do you ?” inquired 
Baldwin, sarcastically. 

“ Why, of course I do.” 

“ Well, then, let me tell you, Parker, that she 
does know it very well,” he returned, “ and that’s 
what breaks me up: the cuteness of the way she 
got round it, has everything replaced without any 
fuss or scene, and all the tradespeople shut off 
before you could say Jack Robinson. Ah! Par- 
ker, Parker, you'd better own you are beaten.” 

“T won’t, and [ ain’t,” I snapped, jamming on 
my hat. “ You wait a bit; I’ve a plan that I rath- 
er think will make us about even.” With that 
I rushed out to buy the hateful things, and a 
pretty big hole they made in my wages, as you 
may faney. I told Mary Ann that she needn’t 
expect any Christmas presents from me after the 
handsome thing I did for her party. ‘Time after 
time I'd done that same thing, and never once 
been found out, and to think of that chit of a girl 
being smart enough to do it !—it was maddening. 
But I had my plan, and mighty smart I thought 
it then; though being over my temper now, I’ve 
changed my mind. 

You see, two days after her musical, Mrs. Wet- 
more was to give a very swell dinner party: only 
ten guests, but they were the very best, and the 
chief one was to be Lord Willoughby Stewart, 
who Baldwin said was making a great stir in 
society, and was almost fought for by the laties. 
I guess that was Baldwin’s chaff, though, for I 
saw him come in, and lord or no, he reminded 
me of a sucking pig at holiday-time, he was that 
blond and well scrubbed. Well, Mrs. Wetmore 
was very fussy over the menu, as you may ima- 
gine. It was very simple, but every dish was to 
be perfect of its kind, and it included four of 
my specialties—amber soup, lobster cutlets, roast 
woodcock, and Italian cream. My cousin Tim, 
head cook at the Union Club, taught me these, 
and I can beat him on them if I choose; but on 
this occasion I didn’t choose, for my plan, of 
course, was to spoil her dinner for her. A sort 
of an object lesson, you see; as much as to say, 
“You haul me over the coals and interfere with 
my perquisites, 1 ruin your dinner; therefore 
you'd better keep me in a good-humor—two and 
two make four.” Soon the eventful day I forgot 
to Say we were out of anchovy paste for the cut- 
lets, and pink gelatine for the cream; and as 
Mrs. Wetmore lunched out to give mea free day, 
and J was not allowed to order any groceries my- 
self, that spoiled two dishés at one swoop, and 
no blame to me. After that I tied up my fore- 
head (which is a great mental brace, so to speak, 
when a girl is having an idiotsynerasy), and com- 
pleted the details of my plan, which required 
thought; for I didn’t want to do anything that 
couldn’t be explained away by a slip of memory 
and a headache. 

Well, if I hadn’t known, I'd have sworn that 
dinner came from a caterer in a tin box, it was 
just that kind of bad. The soup was clear as 
wine, but lukewarm and unseasoned ; the euntlets 
were insipid, the entrées likewise tasteless, the 
woodcock was dry as sawdust, while all the vege- 
tables would have been delicious if they'd only 
had salt in ’em; lastly, the Italian cream, which 
should have appeared in a lovely form, with pink 
wine jelly at the bottom and curdled cream on 
top, and been beautiful as well as good, went on 
a kind of soft custard. Not having the pink 
gelatine, [ couldn’t make the right kind, so I 
chose that receipt as being the furthest off from 
the Italian cream Mrs. Wetmore expected to see 
brought in. 

I fairly laughed as I pictured her dismay when 
she saw Baldwin serving that sloppy stuff. He 
vowed he was afraid to take it in for fear the 
guests should think it was lather and ask for 
razors. 

“Well, how did the dinner go off 2?” says I, 
when he comes out from serving coffee; “and 
how did his lordship like the dessert ?” 

‘He never eats made desserts, it seems,” says 
Baldwin. ‘“ When I left he was going in for the 
fruit and praising the products of America.” 

“ And Mrs. Wetmore,” I asked, maliciously, “ is 
she pleased ?” 

“She’s uncommon brilliant and gay,” he re- 
plied, with his aggravating drawl. “ His lordship 
is regularly fascinated with her. It’s a pity,” he 
added, with a sigh, “that she should have took 
up a stockbroker like Wetmore before she’d 
seen some real English quality, ain’t it, Parker ?” 

“Why don’t you poison Wetmore’s coffee,” 
says I, sneering, “so she might marry his lord- 
ship? But tell me, should you say the dinner 
suited her ?” 

“1 think,” says Baldwin, “you might smash 
every one of her Dresden coffee-cups when she 
had company, and her good-breeding would not 
allow her to move a muscle, consequently I can’t 
say. She will probably give you her opinion to- 
morrow. So cheer up, Parker!” says he, chuck- 
ling to himself; “and if you haven’t quite worked 





off all your bile on the dinner, why don’t you fry 
the beefsteak, and boil the tea for breakfast, as 
a sort of P. P.C.” 

“ And what’s a P. P. C. ?” I demanded. 

“Pp. P.C. is a French short-cut,” says he, very 
airily. ‘“ When a party is going to leave a place 
in a hurry he just writes P. P.C.—Partant Pour 
Canada, which his friends seeing on his card 
take to mean, in a joking way, no time here, and 
a lot of other things. French,” said Baldwin, 
pulling up his collar, “ is a very peculiar language 
in the way of having a great deal of meaning 
packed up in a few words.” 

“You're very smart,” says I, “but I am not 
going anywhere ; so I won’t need your P. P. C.” 

“ We'll see about that to-morrow, Parker,” says 
he. 

And we did see. Mrs. Wetmore sent for me 
directly after breakfast, and I found her in the 
library, the same as before. I wonder if she knew 
how nervous it made me to be called out of the 
kitchen ? 

‘**Good-morning, Parker,” says she, sweetly. 
“Your month is up to-day, is it not?” 

“ Yes ’m,” said I, disappointed to think she was 
only going to pay me, without speaking of the 
dinner. 

“Very good,” says she; “here are your wages 
for the month, also for one week in lieu of the 
customary notice, and from to-day I shall not re- 
quire your services, Parker.” 

“May I ask your reason, ma’am ?” I says, utter- 
ly dumfounded, 

“T am not satisfied with your cooking,” she 
replied, blandly. ‘“ The dinner was a lamentable 
failure last night; I cannot risk another.” 

“ Well, ma’am, the cream was not what I wish,” 
I said, getting my weapon ready; “ but the pink 
gelatine was forgotten, and as you forbade me to 
order anything, no matter what happened, I really 
couldn’t help it.” 

“That was not any worse than anything else,” 
she interrupted. “The whole affair was insipid, 
tasteless, flat. The fact is, Parker,” she said, 
with a pitying smile, “ you are not a born cook. 
You have been carefully taught, but you lack the 
discrimination, or the palate, or whatever it is 
called, that is necessary. However, it is useless 
to discuss the matter, since you cannot help it. 
There is your reference, and I will say good-by 
now, Parker, trusting you will be more fortunate 
in your next place.” And with that she walked 
out of the room, leaving me to pick up my refer- 
ence, without the satisfaction of having said any- 
thing I meant to, the truth being, her awful com- 
posure just destroyed my nerve. I wasn’t like 
myself when her eye was on me, realizing that 
the woman SU eusy 
wouldn’t be : 

* Well, I 


gave her as 


could control herself 
likely to be afraid of me. 

suppose you flattened her out, and 
good as she sent?” said Baldwin, as 
1 stood waiting for the expressman an hour later. 

“I didn’t consider her worth my notice,” says 
| te especially as I never meant to Stay where they 
was so poor they was afraid to keep bills running. 
The idea! All nice people has bills everywhere. 
And you'll perceive she gave me a reference, for 
all her airs.” 

“ Did she? Let’s read it together, you and me, 
sitting on the trunk,” says Baldwin, in that con- 
fidential deluding way of his. And this was what 
we read: 


who 


“ Parker O’Brady has lived with me one month 
as cook and chamber-maid. 


She is honest, clean, 
and sober. 


Epita Wermore. 
** January Sixteenth.” 


“Beautiful!” cried Baldwin; “honest, clean, 
and sober are you, Parker ? 
you, 


Let me congratulate 
You've worked pretty hard for that note, 
harder than you would if you hadn’t taken a spite 
against Mrs. Wetmore, and had just done your 
work as well as you know how. And what have 
you made?” 

* Made a fool of myself, I expect,” said I. 

“T ex—er— Well, no, Parker, we won’t say 
that,” said Baldwin, rolling his eyes at me with 
a killing air, “ because I’m very sorry to see you 
go, Parker. You're a very pretty girl, even when 
you’re in one of your idiotsyncrasies. So we'll 
call it a mistake.” ; 

But for all that, as I walked away, thinking 
everything over, I had to confess I had made a 
fool of myself, and you will doubtless agree. 





PARIS FASHIONS. 
[From Our Own CORRESPONDENT. } 


IRECTOIRE styles of costume and bonnets 

are affected by a certain number of fash- 
ionable women, without finding favor, however, 
with the majority; and indeed there is no longer 
& majority in matters of fashion, but rather a 
multitude of minorities, each split up into indi- 
vidualities. ‘To be in the fashion nowadays it is 
not necessary to follow any particular fashion— 
no more that of to-day than that of eight or ten 
or twenty years ago; it is only necessary to 
choose what is adapted to one’s personality, and 
if possible to choose something no one else has 
succeeded in finding. The Directoire styles be- 
ing peculiarly ugly and ungraceful have not been 
cultivated very largely heretofore, and for this 
very reason are drawn upon now for bonnets of 
most hideous shapes, and dresses which are un- 
deniably ungraceful. Directoire bonnets are short 
above the ears, with an immense brim in front, 
either erect and flaring or drooping over the 
forehead like the roof over a Swiss chalet. The 
Directoire dress is flat as to the skirt, which is 
divested of all drapery and even of the smallest 
of pou7s ; the corsage is cut on the lines of a Di- 
rectoire coat, flat and plain, with narrow sleeves 
almost tight to the arm; two very broad revers, 
one crossing over the other, are on the upper 
part; a wide folded sash is around the waist, 











the two long ends hanging to the bottom of the 
skirt, and fringed at the extremities, or else 
weighted to make them fall straight. Then, be- 
sides, there is the Directoire redingote, which is 
made as long as the skirt, but of a different col- 
or and fabric from it, and opening very little 
upon it. It is without folds or drapery, quite 
flat, and very ugly. 

Although nothing is actually rejected, there are 
preferences for certain fabrics, as for fine, glossy- 
surfaced cloth, of which the greatest number of 
morning toilettes are made; a pretty gold or sil- 
ver galloon, embroidered with silk of a color, 
trims the collar and cuffs; nothing more, for 
more would be too much, For evening, moiré 
antique, plain, striped, or brocaded, is chosen 
above all other fabrics; it is combined with lace, 
biscuit-colored or black, according to circum- 
stances and as to whether the moiré is dark or 
light. Plain velvet has regained during the last 
few weeks the favor which plush had usurped for 
a time; but unless the dress is for an elderly lady 
it is rarely made of plain velvet alone; the velvet 
is combined with other fabrics, among others with 
cream damask, in which the design is picked out 
with gold thread; this is the prettiest and most 
distinguished of all the combinations, 
times the under-skirt is made of the damask, or 
only a part, which 1s displayed by the opening of 
the black velvet over-dress; sometimes the frout 
breadth is separate from the rest of the skirt, and 
connected to it by a loose lacing of jet cord, 
through which lacing the under-skirt is visible. 
The corsage is sometimes of velvet exclusively, 
at others it has a plastron of damask like the 
skirt. 

Economy as well as elegance is served by a 
corsage made entirely plain, hooked at the front, 
and with a narrow standing band an inch deep for 
a collar. 


poine- 


This corsage is only the basis for fu- 
ture operations, and is converted into a toilette 
more or less elaborate according to the demands 
of the occasion. It may be finished with a lace 
plastron trimmed with small knots of ribbon, with 
a standing collar-of lace transparent over silk of 
The 
plastron may also be of colored crépe lisse framed 
in handsome Irish guipure, or of English crape, 
or of surah pleated perpendicularly, with light fo- 
liage of filigree gold between the pleats, and the 


the same color as the ribbon in the bows. 


same trimmipg on the collar, which is edged be- 
or the plastron may be of 
soft silk beaded with crystal beads, framed in 
dark velvet, with a gorget collar and a pointed 
girdle of the same velvet, the girdle terminating 
on the hips. Some of the plastrons for simpler 
toilettes are made of striped silks. 


sides with gold-lace ; 


To make the 
corsage dressier it can be turned in at the throat 
for a depth of four to six inches, and a fichu of 
silk muslin trimmed with lace draped about the 
opening ; or instead of the fichu there may be a 
deep turned-back collar of bright plush with Di- 
rectoire revers, and inside the opening crossed 
lace fastened with jewelled pins; for this latter 
arrangement the dress is folded back on the out- 
side under the plush collar; sometimes a pou of 
the same plush as tlie collar is added at the bot- 
tom of the back, with long ends of the plush or 
of ribbon. These suggestions serve to show how 
the same toilette can be adapted to yarious occa- 
sions for day or for evening in the interests of 
With similar evening demi-toilettes an 
aigrette of ribbon, silk or satin, is worn in the 


economy, 


hair, crescents or insects set with Rhine-stones, 
or butterflies of filigree gold or tinted metal on 
flexible stems. 

Even the 


longer made of 


bal no 
,; there are 
now brocaded silks which cost no more than the 
Their shape is that of a large 
visite-mantle, lined with quilted silk of a differ- 
ent color from the outside; if the outside is fig- 
ured or striped, the lining is plain, and on the 
contrary a plain or striped lining is used with a 
plain colored silk. The favorite colors are old- 
red trimmed with black fur, citron, pink, and pale 
blue trimmed with white hare. The most sumpt- 
uous are made of rich brocades in tone upon 
tone of a color, or with colored bouquets on a 
cream or biscuit ground, trimmed with marabout. 
More modest are sorties of plush in flame-color, 
old-red, and light pansy-color; their trimming is 
of open gold galloon, or of gold and colored 
beads. 


most modest sorties de are 


cashinere as formerly 


cashmeres did. 


All sorties have very wide sleeves, so as 
not to endanger the toilette worn beneath. Even- 
ing wraps are also made in the shape of long 
cloaks, some of which are of marvellous splendor. 
One, destined for a bride, is of white silk, pleated 
lengthwise; at the middle of the back is gold 
embroidery with flowers in high relief; a wide 
panel on each side of the front extending from 
the shoulder down is of the same embroidery. 
Some of the cloaks are combination garments ; 
for example, the upper part of one is of Louis 
Quinze brocade, the brocade cut in points at the 
lower edge, from beneath which projects the low- 
er part of the cloak, which is of old-red plush 
trimmed with a band of blue fox three inches 
deep. 

Fans are neither large nor small this year, but 
of medium size. Some are seen of gold canvas 
with painted subjects on gauze; besides these 
are those previously had, of gauze, lace, and fea- 
thers; the latter are a trifle stiff, but capable of 
rendering the best service on occasion. Trim- 
mings for evening toilettes are approaching those 
in vogue in the eighteenth century, consisting of 
garlands of tiowers around the upper edge of a 
décolleté corsage, or placed diagonally from one 
shoulder across the bust, or bordering the front 
drapery. Flowers have been outdistanced by fea- 
thers for trimming hats, but they are lavished in 
enormous quantities on ball toilettes. Galloons 
of gold beaded with fine beads or with jewelled 
colored jets are also in great favor. There is no 
happy mean, so to say, between ball toilettes of 
the most diaphanous materials and the very rich 
heavy dresses at the opposite extreme, which, if 
not heavy in appearance, are yet heavy in their 














composition, consisting as they do of thick silks 
with raised plush designs, velvets, and satins bro- 
caded with gold or silyer with metal galloons, 
Flowers are not worn with such toilettes, but fea- 
thers, particularly in the shape of aigrettes in the 
hair, with a sprinkling of diamonds. It is not 
unusual to see a jewelled bracelet in the hair or 
a necklace or a few brooches. Brooches and 
pins are strewn at hap-hazard, to all appearance, 
about the fronts of the corsage, on the belt, on 
one side of the collar, and wherever one chooses, 
provided it is in some place wheve a brooch would 
not naturally be expected, and provided there is 
no attempt at 


The same rule, or 


Symmetry in their arrangement, 
rather absence of rule, applies 
to ribbon bows, which, small or large, are placed 
without obvious premeditation about the skirt 
and the front of the corsage. 


EMMELINE RaYMOND. 





Dinner and Tea Gowns. 


See illustrations on page 45. 


IG. 1.—Young lady’s dinner gown of Pompa 
dour brocaded silk with old-rose str a 
ternating with white stripes on which are green 


The tablier is of 
striped with white embroidered 


leaves. pistache green failie 


isse 


and cau 
up with bows of rose and green ribbon. The 
skirt is of the gay Pompadour silk with the lo 
back breadths forming a double puff at t 

a small panier of this silk is a 

The pointed bodice of the st 
the throat, and trimmed with 
of the embroidered lisse adorned 
Elbow of the green 
faille striped with white lisse. Suéde gloves 
Pink mordoré 
kid. 

Fig. 2.—This princesse a good model 
for tea gowns, and also for the straight 
now worn 
visiting toilettes 


a fichu 
by knots of rose 
and green ribbon. 


sieeves 


silk stockings, al per { 
crown 1s 
robes 
Parisien: under long cloaks for 


red cloth opening over a front 


by 
gown illustrated is of dark 
Diack Casn- 
mere des Indes, and 1 witl 

Astrakhan plain cashmere 
laid in small tucks stitched 1 the edges, and is 
confined by a soft wide ; the 


petticoat front is of the eem 


fur, 


cK ta 
lla cashme!l 


broidered with 


small fle and 
the collar and cuff 


at Grecian bor 
der; lso of this material 
The corsage front is cut in vandykes below the 
waist, and ornamented with black soutache em 
The back of the gown has continuous 


broidery. g 
breadths of the red clot 


i with added fulness in 
the middle seams below the Red faille 
or velvet 


waist, 


gowns mad 
dle forms of the back 


tuls wayit 
off 

red tt 
tte for evening wear 
t of 
brown shade called lion brown, embroidered vel 
vet 


below the waist, 
and the skirt fulness gat 


Fig. 3.—This el 


and receptions is of velve 


gant tol 


new reddish 


tone upon tone of the same color, and tulle 


and faille of the pale yellow shade called new 
irt is separate from the 


The | 


train, and has two panels and a tablier of em 


straw. round skirt oval 
broidery in large leaf « 
brown shades combi 

ures and thistle-like » train may 
lined with straw-color 


the 
the 


oughnout or wit! 
the 
straw 

vet 


lion brown silk, over on 


sides and 
faille; a 


and faille to make it hat 


top in ple veret ith tl 


soft interli 


sage décoll front and 


is very l 
back, and opens in front over sti 


on which descend searfs of 
and the 


foot, passing under an agrafe on th t » and 


ginning the shoulders 


on 
fastened at the foot by othe diamonds, 
revers 
open neck of the 


> end of the 


or strass pebbles, or ) ng 
of the follow tl 
waist in front and back. 


faille 
cors 
is turned back en reve faced with 


faille 
Tulle sleeves; agrafes 
necklace and ear-rit 

nache in the hair. White 
ther fan. Shoes the col 


smooth cream-tinted undressed kid 


and yellow ostrich 


color of the 


rioves. 





ANSWHRS 770 CORRKSPONDENTS. 

Mrs. H. B. F.—We cannot give a esses in thi 
column, but will the 
mali. 

A. B.—Let the plush scarf drop over 

mantel if yon wish to « i 
Line the plush with sattee ul ce 

the edges. You can decorate it with } 
embroidery, a8 you prefer 

snopHKAD.—A low coil best displays the contour of 
the head; if the face of the wearer h ian pro- 
file, the small high Psych ming and also 
fashionable. 

New Sussortsrr.—A long cloak wit! 
will be handsome made of the 
and trimmed with eithe 
fur. You can have it a 
down the front and back, 
and the square sleeves con 
forms. Some 
shape on the waist wil 


t 


send you request 
» front 

faced 
rd alor g 
g or with 
sa Grec 


knot is bect 


. With quilted 
ck Astrakh 
with the 


handsome nenterie 


make i aay 
Single-lrensted ve t jack 


1, and poit 


OLD SU BSORIBER 
lain over the tournure, 


I juite short be 
ed six inches deeper in front. 


Mus. 8S. L.—You will fine 
binations of silk and ar 


in the first illu 

CONSTANT SUBSORIBER. 
loaf. Biscuit jars are > boxes of 
porcelain, with a c r and s ti t » fo 
holding crackers, 0 suit, as the 

They are k the buffet o 
room, and are plac 
sini is the crisp, we 
in sticks about the size 
rean” is usually applied to a chest 
ing-table is one at which one dre , and is supplied 
with toilette articles and a mirror; a dresser is a 
kitchen table or bench on which things are dressed for 
use. 

Cc. O. H.—The New York Fashions of Bazar No. 46, 
Vol. XX., will tell you about clothes for your small 
boy. Quinine and alcohol cleanse the scalp and make 
the hair grow; any druggist will prepare this lotion 
for you. 


crack- 
in one’s own 
neh or tea table Gris- 
rread which comes 

The word “ bu- 


lrawers ; 


sh ca 


ers, 


a dress- 





CINDERELLA IN EGYPT. 
(Continued Jrom page 41.) 


ht little more about it. Now this event was in reality the 
turning-point of her life, for what did this mysterious bird do but 
fly straight away with his prey over the Delta, far up the long 
river to Memphis, and there, as if his mission ended, he dropped 
the sandal before the judgment-seat of King Psammetichus. 
The King was sitting in the open air, close to the city gate, dis- 
pensing justice to his subjects. The 
sun was hot, and the imaginations 
of plaintiff and defendant equally 
inventive and inexhaustible, so 
Psammetichus was bored, his 
thoughts wandered far away, and 
he fell to building castles in the air. 
Now no Oriental could ever build a 
castle in the air, or otherwise, with- 
out giving it a mistress; so he 
pleased himself by imagining for his 
ideal palace an ideal beauty. He 
pictured her with the eyes of the 
gazelle, the voice of the nightingale, 
the litheness of the panther, the 
tread of a godde and as 
thoughts dwelt still on the dainty 
toes that hardly pressed the ground 
they rested on, the sandal fell from 
heaven plump at his royal feet, 
Astonished out of all dignity, he 
jumped up, stared up into the sky 
and down at the slipper, and then 
stooped and picked it up, for no one 
had dared to touch it. Was it a 
goddess’s? No; it was a lovely lit- 
tle shoe, but certainly an earthly 
one, with the print of five little 
earthly toes distinctly marked on it 
—the very little toes he had just 
been dreaming of. Then of a sud- 
den it became plain to him. It was 
an answer from the gods to the 
wishes he had just been indulging 
in—he had planned a castle, here 
was a mistress for it. ‘“ Let search 
be made,” cried he, “for her who 
owns this sandal, and by these signs 
shall you know her: Whomsoever 
the shoe fits, and who has the fel- 
low-shoe, and who can explain the 
symbol on the sole, she is the right- 
ful owner; bring her to me, that I 
may make her my queen.” To hear 
was to obey, and the messenger 
started on his search, Many days 
he travelled down the Nile, making 


his 


-PER’S BAZAR. 


THE SHOE FITS. 


proclamation of the will of Psammetichus as he went, bearing 

| the sandal on a cushion. And wherever he came through the 

} whole land of Egypt there was a routing out of cupboards and 

a hunting up of left-off shoes, in case by chance there might be 

found among them a match for the wonderful sandal; but none 
came to light, and the maidens were left forlorn. 

At last he came to Naucratis, and when the proclamation reach- 

ed the ears of Rhodopis she remembered the rape of her sandal, 

and kuew herself the one sought for by the King. The am- 


KING PSAMMETICHUS AND QUEEN RHODOPIS. 


VOLUME XXL, NO. 8. 





bassador was admitted to her presence, and then at last the 
shoe fitted. “And here,” cried Rhodopis, “is the fellow-shoe ; 
and this is why I wear these symbols on the soles—as Greece is 
captive to my beauty, so shall Egypt be, and Egypt’s master.” 
And then she went with him to Memphis, and when the King, 
whose heart was sick with waiting, saw her, he succumbed at 
once to the charm of her loveliness; he did as he had promised, 
and made her his queen. And the rosy-cheeked Greek slave sat 
beside Psammetichus on the throne of Pharaoh. 


Sabina yon Steinbach. 


MONG the gifted daughters of 
Germany no one holds more 
honored rank than this woman, of 
whom it is recorded that “ she is 
the first female sculptor of whom 
the world has knowledge.” Neither 
is the name of her father, Erwin 
von Steinbach, forgotten, “ who in 
that wonderful work, the cathedral 
of Strasburg, bas reared so glorious 
a monument to his memory.” 

To the daughter, whose genius 
had been shown in modelling, was 
largely intrusted the ornamentation 
of this noble structure. “Her 
sculptured groups on the portal of 
the southern aisle are still objects 
of admiration. Here are seen al- 
legoric figures representing the 
Christian Church and Judaism ; the 
first, of lofty bearing and winning 
grace, with crowned heads, bearing 
the Cross in their right hands, in 
their left the consecrated Host. 
The other figures stand with eyes 
downecast and drooping head; in 
the right hand a broken arrow, in 
the left the shattered tablets of the 
Mosaic law.” 

Other groups are seen, equally 
powerful in expression and force- 
ful in delineation, all of them em- 
bodying the ideal and supernatural 
elements that pervade the sculpt- 
ure of the Middle Ages, “and it 
seemed eminently appropriate,” 
says our historian, “that the taste 
and skill of woman should de- 
velop in such elements the puri- 
ty and depth of feeling which im- 
part a charm to these sculptures, 
acknowledged by every behold. 
er. 








JANUARY 21, 1888. 
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HARPER’S BAZAR. 
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IN 1850 
** Brown's Bronchial Troches” were introduced, and 
from that time their snccess as a cure tor Colds, 


Conghs, Hoarseness, Asthma, and Bronchitis has been | 


unparalleled. Sold only in boxes 


{Adv.)} 





Marvettors Erricacy. —Sunburn, Redness, and 
light cutaneous affectious are cured by Creme Simon, 
ltecommended by all doctors of Paris, and adopted by 
every lady of fashion. It whitens, fortifies, and per 
fumes the skin, and gives a velvety appearance. 
J. Simon, 86 Rue de Provence, Paris. Depot, at Park 
& Ti.rorp'’s, New York.—({ Adv.) 





ADV HRTISHM HN'LS. 


GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878. 
BAKER’S 


Bredklast Cocoa. 


Warranted absolutely pure 
Cocoa, from which the excess of 
Oil has been removed. It has three 
times the strength of Cocoa mixed 
with Starch, Arrowroot or Sugar, 
and is therefore far more economi- 
eal, costing leas than one cent a 
cup. It is delicious, nourishing, 
strengthening, easily digested, and 
admirably adapted for invalids as 
well as for persons in health. 

Sold by Grocers everywhere. 


W. BAKER & C0., Dorchester, Mass, 


1784 



















1887. 


BARBOUR’S 


FLAX THREADS. 


USED BY LADIES EVERYWHERE 
mitthjews 
Embroidery, Knitting, and 
Crochet Work. 

Also for Clany, Antique, Russian, Macramé, 
and other Laces. 

Sold by all respectable dealers throughout 
the country on Spools and in Balls. 


LINEN FLOSS in Skeins or Balls, 


THE BARBOUR BROTHERS COMPANY, 


New York, Boston, Philadelphia, Chicago, 
St. , Louis, San Francisco. 














COLUMBIA YAKNS. 


TRADE MARY 


rae) LU 


REGISTERED 


Bi, 


CELEBRATED FOR 


Excellence of Quality 
and Evenness of 
Thread. 


Pure Dyes and Beauti- 
ful Shadings. 


eS, The only Full Weight 


Yarns in the Market. 





Goons BEAR THIS Trape-Marx, Nons Orngr Genving 
COLUMBIA GERMANTOWN, 4 and 8 fold, 
COLUMBIA SAXONY, 2, 3 and 4 fold. 
COLUMBIA SPANISH. 
COLUMBIA KNITTING YARNS. 
COLUMBIA EIDER-DOWN. 
COLUMBIA SHETLAND. 


SILKEN EMBROIDERY anv 
SILKEN ETCHING FLAX 


Harris’s New Embroidery Threads, 


(Pure Flax. Warranted to Wash.) 


Tasss THREADS ang ix Constant Uss in Lonnon anp 
on tas Continent in tua Variovs Scaoots or ART 
NEEDLE-WORK, anp sy HIGH-CLASS EMBROIDE- 
RERS or Aut Vanigtizs:or Worx, 

Tae anove YARNS and FLax For Saue sy at LEapine 
JoBBERS AND RETAILERS THROUGE 
anp OaNnapDa. 


10UT THES Unirsp Starszs 


Over 6, 000,000 PEOPLE USE 





in the world, 
D.H.FERRY&Co's 
Illustrated, De- 
soriptived Priced 








o FREEtoOALL 
applicants, and to 
last season's custo- 
mers without ordering it. 
Invalwible toall. Eve 


Sates BD Field or Flower Seeds should cont fee for 
it. + D. ‘M. FERRY & 00., Detroit, Mich 





allays irritation, 





C0. GUNT 





POWDER 


Absolutely Pure. 


This powder never varies, A marvel of purity, 
strength, and wholesomeness. More economical than 
the ordinary kinds, and cannot be sold in competition 
with the multitude of low-test, short-weiglt, alum or 
phosphate powders. Sold only in cans, 

Royat Baxine Powper Co., 106 Wall Street, N. Y, 


5 SONS 


Are now offering at moderate prices 
all the latest Novelties in 


FURS. 


184 FIFTH AVENDE, New York. 


Orders by mail, or information desired, 























| will receive special and prompt attention. 





Fashion Plate and Descriptive Cata- 


| logue and Price-list sent upon applica- 
| tion to persons making themselves known 


to the house. 
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CORSETS 


PRODUCE AN ELEGANT FORM. 


TRY THEM AND BE CONVINCED. 


IMPORTANT NEWS FOR LADIES 1 

















Mention this ee: 
igure opin ome a: OF ITS PRESERVATION, « hand-book of in- 
@xtimable value for a of Health and and Beauty, sent to 
Spy address on receipt of stam 


POMPADOUR TOILET CO,, $5 East 20th St.. Sew York. 





DANDRUFF should never be neglected, because its 
natural end is in BALDNESS. 


“The chief requirement of the hair is cleanliness—thorough sham- 
pooing for women once a fortnight, and for men once a week. 
very important to frequently remove sebaceous matter that forms on 
infants’ and older children’s heads, but this must be done by means of 
Packer's Tar Soap and water, and never by scraping with a comb.” 

A trial will prove how efficiently it cleanses, cures DANDRUFF, 
and brightens the lustre of the hair. 
PACKER’S TAR SOAP i is invaluable for the Toilet, Bath, and Nur- 


sery, and the best for Skin and Scalp Diseases. 


It is 


25 cts. Druggists. 


SAMPLE 4 CENTS. 


THE PACKER MANUFACTURING CO., 100 Fulton St., New York. 












E 


FAUTY AND FRAGRANCE. 


ARE COMMUNICATED TO THE MOUTH BY 


‘SOZODONT, 


| 
which renders the teeth pearly warts, the gums 
rosy, and the breath SwEErT. 
used it, it is regarded as an indispensable ad- 


By those who have 


junct of the toilet. It thoroughly removes tartar 
from the teeth without injuring the enamel. 


| Sold by Druggists and Fancy-Goods Dealers. 

















cee 
| 
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ASK FOR 


‘LIEBIG COMPANY’S 





EXTRACT of MEAT 


and insist upen no other being substituted for it. 


—Genuine only with fac-simile of 
Baron Liebig’s signature in BLUE INK 
across label. 


Sold by Storekeepers, Grocers, and Druggists. 


You are 
Cautioned 


against buying Wire Mats unless our 
name is stamped on the frame. Weak 
imitations are in the market, and un- 
scrupulous persons are infringing our 
patents. We shall begin vigorous liti- 
gation, and as the law makes the seller 
and user equally liable with the manu- 
facturer, see that you buy the original 
and only Mat possessing every point 
of merit. Double woven fabric. Two 
matsinone. Elastic as a series of coil 
springs, and the only Mat with scrap- 
ing ribs at right angles with the di- 
rection walk. 

HARTMAN STEEL CO. Limited, 

BEAVER FALLS, PA. 
118 Chambers St., New York ; 151 Congress St., 
Boston ; 107 Dearborn St., Curoago. 











Mra, R. Humplisy, dunk oper- 
tor, Chicago, Ills., gives the following 


testimony: ‘I had a bad cough for 
nearly a year, and could get no re- 
lief. Had to leave my place in the 
oftice. I tried many remedies, even 
physicians’ prescriptions, without 
any relief. One evening my husband 
brought home a bottle of Piso’s Cure 
for Consumption, saying, ‘this is the 
only medicine we have not already 
tried.’ I had not slept anight for six 
weeks, and could not He down. I 
took a dose of Piso’s Cure that night 
before supper, and one at bedtime, 
laid down and went to sleep, never 
waking till morning. Have not lost 
a night’s sleep since. This was three 
months ago, and now I have almost 
forgotten my cough.” 


Sold by a!l druggists. 25 cents. 


"LADIES, Mme. JULIAN’S SPECIFIC 


Is absolute t the only unfailing remedy for removing 
radically and permanently all Superfluous Hair from 
Lips, C heeks, Chin, Arms, &c., without injuring the 
skin, which neither torturous electricity nor any of the 
advertised poisonous stuffs can accomplish. Address 
Mme. JULIAN, 48 East 20th St., New York. 
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| 
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REDFER 








LADIES’ TAILOR. 








Tight-fitting Fur Coats cut, made, and fitted 
with all the aceuracy of cloth. 
New York can have 
samples of cloth and latest sketches forwarded 
free by mail. Perfect fit guaranteed in all mail 


Ladies unable to visit 


orders. 


— ee 


210 Fifth Ave., N. ¥. 











VES to EVERY MOVEMENT of the WEARER, 


ng to the diagonal ELASTICITY of the cloth (which our yy 


cord exclusively) the Gases requires no THe bingt 
FITS PERFECTLY rim WORN, 


Money returned by seller after 10 days wear, if not found the most 
PERFECT-FITTING, HEALTHFUL and COMFORTABLE Corset 
ever worn. See that Yatisi stamp iv on inside of Corset. Sold by all 
first-class dealers, or by mail, postage prepaid, $1.85 and upwards, 


_CROTTY BROS., CHICAGO, ILL. 


WILBUR’S 


0 # 
BUR & SONS, Philadelphia. 


The 
£. P. R. obinson Co. 


Clednfast 

Black Stockings. 
A broad assertion but true, 
the only Stockings in the world 
that will not fade or stain. 
None genuine without our 
trade mark on every pair. 
Use soap freely in washing 
them. For sale at 927 Broad- 
way, New York; 49 West St., 
TRADE MARK. Boston; 107 State St., Chic ago. 


By The Cleanfast Hosiery Co. 


Send for price-list. 


ON THE 


LIPS, 


or trial can, 





“CLEAN FAST” 





higuan® 


DR. DUVAL'S SUPERFLUOUS 


HAIR DESTROYER. 


Approved by Eminent Physicians. 
A he oy preparation, Tp tame o~ 
—— the skin @ 
drugs; specially prepared tor rianies” ee: 
highly’ perfumed ; never fails to permanent- 
ly remove the hair 5 pat up in plain Pree. 
rice, 


in the form of 
FACE, per packet My: 
you ua cannot get tt at your Saas gfe we 
will send it by mail on receipt of price. 
ARMS WILLIAMSON & CO. 
*) 71 Park Place, w York. 
In New York of all kinds 


SHOPPIN by a lady of experience, 


‘ood taste, &c., without charge. Circular references. 
Taarens MISS A. BOND, 280 4th Ave., N. Y. City. 


PURCHASING 3 AGENCY, vate HELEN 


DECKER, 113 East 14th Street,’ New York. 


icv 
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How to Cure 
Skin & Scalp 
Diseases 
with the 
Fie CUTICURA 
ma LP") REMEDIES 


RTURING, DISFIGURING, ITCHING, scaly, 

and pimply ‘diseases of the sk n, scalp, and blood, 
witi. loss of hair, from infancy to old age, are cured 
by the Curtoura ‘Remevres. 

Cortovura Resoivent, the New Blood Purifier, 
cleanses the blood and perspiration of disease-sus- 
taining elements, and thus removes the cause, 

Cortoura, the great Skin Cure, instantly allays 
itching and inflammation, clears the skin and scalp 
of crusts, scales, and sores, and restores the hair. 

Curicura Soap, an exg uisite Skin Beautifier, is 
indispensable in treating skin diseases, baby humors, 
skin blemishes, chapped and oily skin. CurTiouga 
Remevres are the great skin beautifiers. 

Sold everywhere. Price, Cutiovra, 50c.; Soap, 
25c. ; Resoivent, $1. Prepared by the Porrer Dxvue 
AND Cuemtoat Co., Boston, Mass. 

al Send for “ How to Cure Skin Diseases.” 


TIN othe 





TED with the loveliest delicacy is the ekin 


bathed \ with Co TIOURA « Mevioat ED Soar. 


b> 





4S PNES20"5 
© NY. 
5d, their 


Will commence on 


Tuesday, 
Semi-annual 


CLEARING SALE 
of 
Ladies’ and Children’s 


WRAPS, SACQUES, RAGLANS, 
SUITS, ke., 


January 


At an immense reduction 











from Sormer pres. 
lsoo, SPECIAL SALE of Novelties in | 
evenete SILKS, FAILLES, MOIRES, | 


DRAPERIES, NETS, POINT D’ESPRIT | | 
NETS, FLOUNCINGS, &e., for PARTY 
DRESSES, im exquisite shadings and de Signs. 
Also, SPECIAL SALE of 
Ladies’ Fine Muslin-Cambric 


UNDERWEAR, 


INFANTS’ ROBES, DRESSES, &e. 
Also, SP. ECIAL SALE of 
HOUSEKEEPING LINENS, 
Napkins, Towels, Table Linens, &e. 


The prices. we shall quote for any of the above 
goods, wmported for the hest City Trade, will be 
absolutely beyond competition, 


Orders by mail promptly filled. 


6th Avenue and 20th Street, N. Y. 


LACE REMNANTS FREE! 








We put up large nemorted packages of handsome Laces 
which include te Laces, Linen ares n 





fitenee’ clothing, as each 
Wesend them in various 
three and four vards. 
To atonceintroduce THE FAMILY JOUR. 
NAL, a mammoth eight page, dollar a year pub- 
lication, brimful of Stories, Sketches, Fashion 
Notes, ome Hints and interesting reading for old 
and young. To each person who willeut out this adv't. 
and send to us 2& cents . postal note or stamps, we will give 
one year’s subscription to our paper, (regular price #1 
per year) and one assorted package of elegant Laces, by re- 
turn mail absolutely free and post paid. This offer is 
made simply to introduce our paper; into new homes. 
Satiemetion guaranteed or money refund- 
ress 
LYNN PUBLISHING CO., Lynn, Mass. 


package cc contains snch a variety. 
ngths, from one yard up to 








PIANOFORTES. 


UNEQUALLED IN 


Tone, Touch, Workmanship, and Durability, 


WILLIAM KN ABE & CO. 
BALTIMORE: NEW YORK: 
22 & 24 E. Baltimore St. 112 Fifth Avenue. 
WASHINGTON: 817 Market Space. 


*. KIRBY,BEARD & Co 7 


THREADING NEF 
Tila DLEs 


THREADING THREADED 


, PINS,NEEDLES,HAIR PINS. 
ae Sketches 


A NEW ART fre 


A child can learn. Taught by MATL. Write for circular. 























Any one can draw 














Agents wanted. Eugene Pearl, 23 Union Square, N. Y. 


Pears Soap 


Fair white hands. 
Brightclear complexion 


Soft healthful skin. 








BLACK SILKS. 


3 Special Bargains 


40 pieces LYONS BLACK CACHEMIRE 
DRESS SILK, superior finish, at $1.49; 
worth $2.00, 

50 pieces BLACK ARMURE ROYALS, three 
different designs, at $1.09; worth $1.50. 


25 pieces BLACK SATIN RHADAMES, extra | 


quality and finish, at $1.50; worth $2.25. 

New designs in FRENCH SATEENS. 

A lot of PRINTED CHALLIES, closing out, 
at 14¢, per yard. 


Le Boutillier 
Brothers, = 


Of 23d 
Street, 
NEW YORK, 







likes best!) 


We take pleas- 
ure in inform 
ing our patrons || 

thatour stock of || 
Z celebrated || 


BUILDING 
BLOCKS, 
is now replen 
it renewal of their 
ll be forwarded gratis 


Christmas 

and sol 

The Price-list' w 

ition to 

AD. RICHTER & CO. 

NEW YORK, 310 BROADWAY, or LONDON E.C 
1 RAILWAY PLACE, FENCHURCH STREET. 


sold out before 


complete ly 
ished and fully assorted 
kind orders 
ou applic 


F. 





MADE WITH BOILING WATER. 


EPP s’s 


GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 


COCOA 


MADE WITH BOILING MILK, 
“OUR” FELT TooTH BRUSH." reer at 
HORSEY MFG. CO. UTICA.N.Y. CoD 5 


ai 5A MAILED. 
Professionally named ‘“The Hygeian Brush.” 
best cleanser and polisher of the teeth known. "— 
Tribune. ‘*‘Unequalled for benefit, excellence and 
economy. Bristle -‘Head,” best ‘'Florence” make, 
fitting above holder, 15c. Set 75c, or sold ‘separately. 









s The 





THE Toy | | 
the child!) | 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


Misses LLANGTRY 


MMi _ _— 





Patented in U. S., Canada, and Europe. 
OUR WINTER BUSTLE. 
Made especially for Winter Wear. 
Short, so as not to interfere with steels in dress. 
Extra strong, to sustain the 
clothes. 
Warranted to resume its position upon rising, 
without adjusting garment. No other bustle will 
do this. 


odelled by London outfitters. We have already 
shipped many thousands to England for the Fall 
and Winter ‘Trade. 
Price, per mail, 40 Cents, 
For Sale by all Leading Dry-Goods Houses. 


CANFIELD RUBBER CO., 7 Mercer Street, N. Y. 


FOR SALE 


heaviest winter 








EVERYWHERE. 
TIME! 


It takes 30 minutes to cure a SICK HEAD- 
ACHE, 10 minutes to relieve INDIGES ON, 
and DYSPEPSIA is cured quickly by the use of 


DYSPEPSIA KILLERS. 


MONEY! 


| For 50 cents, Dootrttix & Suirn, 26 Tremont St., 

| Boston, Mass, will mail you a large box of D, K.’s 

| to any part of the U.S. Trial Box for 2 cout 
Don’t make any mistaKe. 

















er ELECTRO-SILICON "== 


EVERY HOUSEKEEPER 


TO HAVE A SAMPLE OF 


WHICH WILL BE SENT FREE ON 
RECEIPT OF YOUR ADDRESS 
WITH NAME OF THIS PUBLICATION 


For sale by all leading dealers, or sent 
Post-paid on receipt of 15 cents in stamps, 


THE ELECTRO SILICON CO., Sole Proprietors, 72 John St., New York. 








SEABURY’S MUSIC MENDER. 


A_ DURABLE, TRANSPAREN 


NT ADHESIVE TISSUE, 


For mending torn Music, Bank Bills or other papers, and all fabrics from the heaviest Silks to "rhe finest Lawns. 


Invisible and cannot harm the fabric to which it is applied. 
had of all druggists at 50c., or mailed direct on receipt of price by Seanury & Tounson 


One yard in beautifully decorated tin baton, to be 





Boo 
Neveltion t inV ABLES = and SRLOWERS < Feal 
Nevelsenie EGETARLE: 


, 21 Platt St., New York. 


ole e: 
BEST’ GARDEN > FA 


M and FLOWER 
ae Baltes. = and iy piaable on 
en T leecribes Rare 
Bo which can- 
most complete Cata- 


= W. ATLEE BURPEE & CO. PHILADELPHIA, PA. 





Shadi 


QRunk®: 


IMPORTERS, JOBBERS, AND RETAILERS. 
Freres Koechlin French Sateens. 


High Novelties and Exclusive Styles in 


SCOTCH ZEPHYRS. 


Direct importation for Season of 1888 now open 


eer Cheoly uh St 








| i) = 





rkera 






**HOME EXERCISER” 


» Brain ER 
and Sedentar ’ 
thiete or I valid. A conmplete 
t 6 inches fi root 
able, e, cheay 
Seboc a! a Ve 
4ih St h Ave 





f “How 
ver saw any 





I ne 
f ” 
lf as well 


The Art Interchange 
For 


plaining pisetically aid at 


1888 is a 20-page, beautifully illustrated and print- 
and is in itself a complete text- 
irt students in all branches, ex- 
hhest methods of work, 


rnal 








: ite diffien neountered. It gives 
1 1 atest 1 and decoratior 
full art notes and news; reviews, and is 
! universally acknowledged the leading art journa 
26 COLORED STUDIES, 
Including Landscape, Marine, Floral, und Fig ure sub. 


jects 





for both oil 
Bunne 


in color 
artists as A. F 


and water e¢ 
r (marine). Pe 


lors, 


vy such 
rey Mor an (figures), 


Ed. Moran (marine), Mrs. Clara Goodyear (flowers), and 
other eminent and representative American artiets, 
whose works have been selected especially for their 


value to the student as models of color and handling. 


HUNDREDS OF GOOD DESIGNS 
black and white, for China Painting, 


Embroidery, 
-carving, Repoussé, Painting 


and water 











olors, and other art work, all full given each 
> as well as occasional finely « art repro- 
ductions suitable for framing. 26 colored 
plates, art supplements, out ne designs) and 26 copies 
of the paper is offered for only $4.00. a year, or, 
FOR $1.25 ONLY, 

Tur Art INTERCHANGE will be sent on trial for the first 
three months of 1888S. This will give the following 
large colored plates, 20x 14 inches in size, printed in 
from 12 to 14 colors: La Franoe (Pink Roses, Por- 


piks, “* By tuk River,” Landscape, ALAMANDA Yellow 
Flowers, Rooks anp Sur, and Cugrroker Roses. 

A fully illustrated priced catalogue of these and other 
| colored studies, published with Tus Art InteroHanGr, 
| will be sent free for 4c. postage, or 

A Sample Copy and superb Colored Stady of Diisies 
will be sent to any address on receipt of 20 Cents 

stamps received) — regular price, 30 Cents, ¢ on cone 
dition this paper be mentioned. Address 


WM. WHITLOCK, Publisher, 
Established 1878, 37 & 39 West 22d Strest, N. ¥. N.Y. 


CURE: DEAF 


Pecx's Patent Improvep CusnionrD 
Eas Daums Perfectly Restore 
the Hearing, and perform the 
work of the natural drum. _ Invisi- 
ble, comfortable and always in 
tion. ( 














onversation, music 
a sere heard distinctly 
4 illustra with testim 
FREE ss F. HISCOX 





Me ntion this ages r 


JOSEPH Gl [LOTS 
STEEL PENS 


GOLD MEDAL PARIS EXPOSITION-—1878. 
__THE MOST PERFECT OF PENS 


“PARTED BANG” 


Made of natural CURLY Hair, 
guarnteed ‘becoming’ to ladies 
who wear their hair parted, $6 
up, according to size and color. 
eg be ask, with prep’n 
$2; Goods, Cosmetics &c., 

sent rr 0 Da where. Send to 
the m'fr for’ rat ust’d Price-L sta 


broaaway, New ork. 




















E.Burnham. 71 State-st.\Cent’! Music Hall)Chicago 
With every set 
ee samples of NEW 
Cards, Send address & two stamps postage. Splendid new terms 
to agents. We print 100 nice assorted eards, your uame on, 10+. 
| doz, Rich Silk Cards $1, HOLLY ¢ ARD c 0. MERIDEN, CONN 
| 
| CORSETS 
Boned with Fratherdone, 





Tae best 





ever made, ————————Ask your Dealer for them, 
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MISS MURRAYHILI 
MISS BOODLE. “Yes 


“ARE YO 
IN THE 


FOND OF 


BANK-NOTES.” 





A FILIAL SON 

DISAPPOINTED ROOM-MATE 
HAVE YOU EVER LOVED A WOMAN?” 

DOGBURY. ** ER-R—YES; MY-Y¥Y MOTHER!” 


(sum nly 


FACETILZ. 
APROPOS OF HENRY GEORGE 

A teacurrin the So 10 has a class of bright lit- 
tle darkies was recently explaining to them the Ser- 
mon on the Mount, and one of the with regard 
to the‘ meek inheriting the earth,” ** Dey warn’t gwine 

to git dat earth lest dey pay for it.” 
>-— 


th wt 


‘ma said 


Perhaps it may interest the readers of the Bazar 
to learn of a hoax that was played a few weeks ago | 
upon a resident of the Chaussee de W—— in Brussels. 

Each of the principal doctors in the city, including 
Dr. W » the Queen's} ian, and Dr, C -, who 
related the incideut to a friend of the writer, received 


hysi 


ABSTRACT, DEAR, BOUIL- 
LION IS VERY NICE, BUT FOR PRACTICAL PURPOSE 


BOUILLON ? 


GIVE ME 
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BREEZE. 


a visiting card requesting him 
to call at once upon the wife of 
the gentleman whose name was 
engraved upon the card, as she 
was seriously ill. Accordingly 
from right and left the physi- 
cians began to arrive. One 
drove in from Laeken, anoth- 
er left his luncheon to come, 
. and so on, Then it seems that 
the lawyers had received simi- 
lar cards, for they began to ar- 
rive; coal-carts drove up, in- 
numerable hams were sent in, 
and finally an infant’s hearse 
drove up. The scene outside 
can better be imagined than 
portrayed, and the scene within 
the hoase was equally inde- 
scribable. The wife blamed the 
husband, while he retaliated by declaring that it must 
be one of her enemies who had done the mischief. 
The author of the hoax has not yet been detected. 
cnnnsitinailpieetienities 
AN INFANT DIPLOMATE, 


A little six-year-old friend of ours was very anxious 
to get out-of-doors a few days ago to play in the snow. 
She did not dare to ask her mother without giving 
some good reason, and casting her eyes about the yard, 
she saw the pump handle covered with Jong clear ici- 
cle Here was an excuse, and hurrying to her mo- 
ther, she offered the following extraordinary induce- 
ment: ** Mamma, if you'll let me go out to the pump 
for one little minute to get those icicles, [WU promise 
to be a real good Christian.” Fact. 


** DOGBURY, 












































ENTIRELY MRS. NOAH’S FAULT. 

BOB (with his usual calmness on such occasions). ““VLL TELL YOU EXACTLY HOW IT HAP- 
PENED, AUNTIE; YOU SEE, MRS. NOAH’S HAT WAS NOT THE RIGHT COLOR, AND sO I JUST 
STOOD HER ON HER HEAD IN THE INKSTAND, AND LEFT HER THERE TO SOAK; THEN SHE 
LOOKED SO FUNNY IN THE INKSTAND THAT I JUST CARRIED HER AROUND TO SHOW THE 
CHILDREN, AND SOMEHOW SHE GOT JOGGLED AGAINST. (Fact. 











| o'clock, 





AT GREEN COOL SPRINGS. 


WEALTHY FLORIDIAN. “HERE WE ARE, WREATHED IN ORANGE BLOSSOMS, AND THE BIRDS SINGING 
WHAT COULD BE LOVELIER IN JANUARY ?” 

NEW YORK GIRL (twenty-eight and desperate). “JUST ONE ORANGE-BLOSSOM WREATH, AND MENDELSSOHN’S MARCH 
RIPPLING THROUGH THE PERFUMED AIR,” 


A youngster of eight was taken to a service in a | 
Roman Catholic church, having previously been warn- | 
ed to leave all his playthings at home,and be very 
quiet while in church. 

As they left the building he said, in an injured tone: | 
‘Mamma, you told meI mustn't playin church. What | 
was that lady next to me doing-with marbles, then? | 
She had a whole string of white alleys.” | 

qxengeetppememne 


“T would rather have a case of nervous prostration, 
who felt as if she would have to jump ont of the win- 
dow all the time, then get my boy Charley off to | 
school in the morning,” said a well-known specialist 
of the city of P—— to a brother physician who had 
dropped into his office one morning just before nine | 
“Yesterday he persuaded his mother to let 
him stay home because he said that his head was 
‘so chuck full of sneezes.’ Excuse me a moment: 
I hear him in the passage now. I'll leave the door ajar, 
and I shall be surprised if you do not hear something 
worth listening to.” 

Conversation in the passage : 

**Why are you not off to school, Charles?” 

“1 want to speak to mamma first.” 

“You can’t see your mother; she is sick. Tell me 
what you wish to say.” 

“I wanted to tell mamma that the other day when I 
was at schoo] grandma said she was so lonesome till I 
came back.” 

“Charles, I do not care what your grandmother 
said. You must gotoschool. Do you understand me, 
sir?” 

A pause. Then Charles, decidedly: “If I must go 
to school, I've got to have my geograpby.” 

‘“No one wants you to go to school without your 
greography.—Where is Master Charles’s geography, 





IN EVERY 


Katie ?” said the father, turning to the maid, who was 
standing by, holding the boy’s school-bay. 

* Here in his bag, sir.” 

“TI tell you that isn’t the one, Katie; that's got the 
covers torn off.” 

“Can't you find your lesson in that book, son ?” 

“The jesson’s in it all right, but it isn’t the one I 
study out of that I want.” 

“Why do you need it, if you do not study out of 
it?” said the father. 

“*T have to have it.” 

“Thatis no reason. Answer my question, Charles 
Why must you have that geography ?” 

* Because I went skating instead of going to school 
the day before yesterday,” replied the boy, sullenly. 

**So you have been playing truant, young man, and 
have lines to write, have you?” 

“T haven't any lines to write” 

“Charles tell me this instant why you must have 
a certain book because you played truant. Out with 
it!” 

“The teacher said he would whip me the next time 
I played truant, and my primary geography is the 
only book with covers on that will go into the seat of 
my trousers.” 


——_.> — — 


A teacher correcting the history examination papers 
of her class : 

Question. ‘Tell who the Puritans were, and why 
they came to America.” 

Answer. “The Puritans were a religious sect who 
left England because they were persecuted. They 
first went to Holland, but left there ‘and came to 
America, because they cid not want their children 
brought up Dutchmen.” 
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A DOUBTFUL EXPLANATION. 


**How 1s THIS, MY SON: YOU WRITE AND TELL ME THAT YOU'RE UP AND DRESSED EV- 
ERY MORNING IN TIME TO SEE THE SUN RISE, WHILE THE PRESIDENT INFORMS ME THAT 
YOU LIE IN BED TILL NINE O'CLOCK AND AFTER ?” 

“WELL, YOU SEE, FATHER, THE SUN RISES TILL NOON OUT HERE,” 





